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GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

Life in the Stone Age. — In Z. Ethn. XLIII, 1911, pp. 821-840, E. Hahn 
calls attention to certain phases of prehistoric housekeeping which must 
have existed, but of which practically all traces have disappeared. Primi- 
tive man was not exclusively dependent on hunting; grass seeds, fruits, 
nuts, and roots entered into his economy at the start. The Stone Age was 
really a wood age, for stone utensils were mounted in wood: wooden hoes, 
ploughs, and arrows preceded those in which stone and metal were used. Fire 
was used .to make troughs and boats, to fell trees, to clear away underbrush 
and forests, to parch grain, in cooking with hot stones, even before pots and 
kettles were invented. Sand was used to prevent fire from burning floors, 
decks of ships, etc. Huts and boats and utensils, even, were made of bark. 
Leather must have been used for sails, boats, clothing, bags, pails, ropes, 
and kettles for cooking with hot stones (Hdt. IV, 61.) The fermentation of 
corn, roots, and vegetables in pits must have been discovered very early as a 
means of preservation. All of these things point to a long history of slow 
progress from the wildness of the earliest men to the relatively high civili- 
zation of our ancestors of the Stone Age. 

The Diluvial Chronology of Western Europe. — In Z. Ethn. XLIII, 
1911, pp. 945-974 (42 figs.), R. R. Schmidt discusses the light cast on the 
Diluvial chronology of Western Europe by palaeethnology and archaeology 
as compared with results based on geology and palaeontology alone. Mous- 

^ The departments of Archaeological News and Discussions and of Bibliography of 
Archaeological Books are conducted by Professor Bates, Editor-in-charge, assisted 
by Professor C. N. Brown, Miss Mary H. Buckingham, Mr. L. D. Caskey, Pro- 
fessor Harold R. Hastings, Professor Elmer T. Merrill, Professor Frank G. 
Moore, Professor Charles R. Morey, Dr. James M. Paton, Professor Lewis B. 
Paton, Professor A. S. Pease, Professor S. B. Platner, Professor John C. Rolfe, 
Dr. N. P. Vlachos, Professor A. L. Wheeler, and the Editors, especially Professor 
Marquand. 

No attempt is made to include in this number of the Journal material published 
after June 30, 1912. 

For an explanation of the abbreviations, see pp. 160-161. 
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terian, Acheulean, Chellean, and Tertiary periods are discussed and palaeo- 
lithic flint implements of these epochs compared. 

Prehistoric Remains in Roumania. — In Z, Ethn, XLIII, 1911, pp. 
582-601 (15 figs.), H. Schmidt writes of prehistoric finds at Cucuteni near 
Jassy in Roumania. These are important to Gr^ek archaeologists because of 
their connection with prehistoric remains found in Northern and Central 
Greece. Wicker huts, probably originally covered with mud or clay, a forti- 
fied acropolis, two kinds of pottery, one black with white and red ornaments, 
the other (lower down), polychrome with S spirals left unpainted in the 
original color (those in the first class have the spirals painted on in color), 
more primitive vases with scratched ornaments, clay idols, chiefly of females, 
stone, bone and horn implements mingled with those of copper and even 
iron, indicating a transition stage between the stone and copper ages, are 
some of the finds which the author compares with those of Sesklo and 
Dimini in Thessaly, and the Early Minoan and neolithic periods (Evans) in 
Crete, Thessaly being once more shown to be a mid-station in the passage 
from the Danube to Crete. 

Prehistoric Painted Pottery of Malta. — In Ann. Arch, Anthr. IV, 
1912, pp. 121-125 (2 pis.), T. E. Peet discusses the painted pottery of the 
megalithic period in Malta, attempting to find a chronological sequence. 

Dolmens. — In Rec. Past, XI, 1912, pp. 14-22 (7 figs.), A. L. Lewis 
publishes a general account of dolmens and other megalithic structures. 

Religion and Myth among the Early Europeans. — In Memnon, V, 
1911, pp. 225-236 (2 pis.), R. von Lichtenberg asserts that religion among 
the earliest peoples of Europe arose from the observation of the alternation 
of becoming and disappearing, particularly the changes of life and death. 
Later, through the adoption of the phases of the moon for determining the 
calendar, mythology arose. Keligion and myth were originally entirely dis- 
tinct, but later mythical stories were adopted into religious cults, and the 
old month-myths were transferred into year-myths. The primitive myths, 
whose origin lies far back of the separation of the Aryans, we do not possess ; 
but they may perhaps be determined through comparative mythology. 

The Illyrian Ancestry of the Albanians. — In Z. Ethn. XLIII, 1911, 
pp. 564-567 (fig.)) E. Fischer brings forth new arguments in support 
of the thesis that the Albanians are descended from the lUyrians ; certain 
names now in use can be traced back to old Illyrian stems, e.g. dardha = 
Dardani, etc. The Albanian hemispherical cap is like that worn by the 
Illyrians, as also a short jacket that is still common in the country. Certain 
foods, too, the trahana, coliva, and pulse, he thinks, go back to old 
Illyrian times. Ibid. pp. 915-921, F. Nopcsa argues that most of the names 
Fischer has found are taken from Halm and Jireceks, and his thesis that 
names common to the peoples prove identity of race is far from proven. 
Nopcsa discusses 34 such words and concludes that in South Bosnia and 
North Albania the substratum of population was Thracian with a higher 
class of Illyrian stock. The name of the queen Teuta and the Albanian 
fustanella are perhaps of Celtic origin. 

The Quinary Numeration in Civilized Languages. — In R. Seni. 
XIX, 1911, pp. 452-472, J. Halevy shows from a study of the names of the 
numerals in Semitic, Egyptian, Berber, Aryan, Turko-Finnish, and Finno- 
Ugrian, that traces of an original quinary system of counting, rather than a 
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decimal system, are found in all these languages. For instance, the num- 
bers from five to ten are often etymologically doubles of the units from one 
to five, and the tens are plurals of these units. 

Archaeology as a By-Product. — A pamphlet of instructions for the 
use of the German engineers of the Bagdad Railway, to enable them to util- 
ize their opportunities for scientific observations not connected with their 
work, in the countries in which they are stationed, has been prepared by T. 
WiEGAND on the basis of a pamphlet made by G. Hirschfeld, more than 
twenty years ago for the engineers of the Angora section of the Anatolian 
Railway. Three sections, on geography, topography, and archaeology, have 
been issued and have already produced some results. Two others, on the 
geology and fauna of the region, are planned. (^Arch, Anz, 1912, cols. 54-55.) 

Practical Hints for making Squeezes. — In Z, Ethn, XLIII, 1911, pp. 
541-545 (6 figs.), P. BoRCHARDT gives practical hints for making papier- 
mache moulds or " squeezes " of deeply cut inscriptions, carvings, orna- 
ments, etc. He refers to Hogarth's re-writing of Maudslay's article on ' Paper 
Moulding of Monuments ' in Hints to Travellers of the Royal Geographical 
Society in London (9th ed. 1906), but suggests some improvements in the 
process. The best paper for the purpose is that sold by Gebriider Ebart, 
Berlin, Mohrenstr. 13/14. 

EGYPT 

Prehistoric Slate Palettes. — In Ann, Arch, Anthr, IV, 1912, p. 140 
(pi.), P. E. Newberry publishes two prehistoric slate palettes purchased by 
him in Luxor. On one, which measures 6 by 3 J inches, is incised a harpoon 
on top of a pole ; upon the other, which measures 9 J by 5 J inches, are incised 
three gazelles, a leopard, a dog, and two birds. No other example of a pre- 
historic palette with an incised scene is known. 

Three Seal-cylinders from Memphis. — In S, Bibl, Arch, XXXIII, 
1911, pp. 259-260 (pi.), A. H. Sayce publishes three seal-cylinders said to 
have been found together at Memphis. No. 1 is a large cylinder of stea- 
tite (?) of archaic character. In the upper zone is the familiar Hittite and 
North Syrian representation of two figures seated on either side of a table 
on which bread and wine are placed. No. 2 is of later date and of more 
careful workmanship, and belongs to the age of the Cappadocian cuneiform 
tablets found at Kara Eyuk. No. 3 is a small cylinder of carnelian and be- 
longs to the common Babylonian class of seals representing the two solar 
deities, Samas (Utu) and A. The age of this class of cylinders ranges from 
2000 to 1500 B.C. 

Sale of a House.— In Sitzh, Sachs, Ges. 1911, No. 6, pp. 135-150 (pi.), 
K. Sethe publishes an inscription found near the valley temple of the 
pyramid of Chephren at Gizeh in 1910. The sale of a house in the time of 
the Old Kingdom (fifth or sixth dynasty) is recorded. A bed seems to be 
regarded as a permanent fixture in the house. 

The Reign of Amenhetep II. — In S. Bibl, Arch, XXXIV, 1912, pp. 
107-108, H. R. Hall attacks the theory that the reign of Amenhetep II was 
mainly contemporaneous with that of his father and that he died after hav- 
ing three years of sole reign in 1447 B.C. He shows that there is no trace 
of any such co-regency in the inscriptions and that the inscription of Amen- 
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emheb distinctly speaks of Amenhetep succeeding his father as a new king 
on the throne. 

The Egyptian Mastaba-grave. — In Z. Morgenl. Ges. LXV, 1911, pp. 
771-780, G. EoEDER traces the history of the development of the Egyptian 
mastaba, its decoration, and its ritual, from the earliest times down to the 
abandonment of this architectural type by the Egyptians. 

Egyptian Religion. — In Arch. Rel. XV, 1912, pp. 59-98, G. Roeder 
publishes a general survey of the religion of ancient Egypt. 

The Proverbs of Ahikar in the Papyri from Elephantine. — The story 
of Ahikar in the first part of the newly found Elephantine papyrus is easy 
to translate, but the proverbs and fables in the second part present extraor- 
dinary difficulties to the philologist. In Or. Lit. XIV, 1911, cols. 529-540, 
H. Grimme offers suggestions for the improvement of the translation of 
eighteen of these proverbs. (See also A. J. Wensinck, Or. Lit. XV, 1912, 
cols. 49-54; J. Halevy, R. Sem. XX, 1912, pp. 37-78; and F. iNTau, R. BibL 
XIX, 1912, pp. 68-79.) 

The Egyptian Personal Names in the Papyri from Elephantine — 
In Or. Lit. XV, 1912, cols. 1-10, W. Spiegelberg points out the Egyptian 
originals of twenty-four names that are reproduced in Aramaic letters in the 
papyri from Elephantine. 

Ashima-bethel, Anath-bethel, and Herem-bethel in the Papyri of 
Elephantine. — In Z. Alttest. Wiss. XXXII, 1912, pp. 139-145, J. N. Ep- 
stein claims that Ashima-bethel, Anath-bethel, and Herem-bethel are not 
names of gods but of human personages. Yahu, who is mentioned in con- 
nection with them, is not Yahweh, but is the personal name Jehu. The 
appositive elaha with Herem-bethel does not mean "god" but "ruler," like 
*' elohim " in the Old Testament. Accordingly, he finds no evidence of 
polytheism in the Jewish community at Elephantine. For the contrary 
view, according to which Ashima-bethel and Anath-bethel were goddesses 
who formed a triad with Yahu at Elephantine, see H. Grimme in Or. Lit. 
XV, 1912, col. 11. (See also J. Halevy in- R. Sem. XX, 1912, pp. 31-37.) 

The Assuan Papyri and the Grave-goods of Gezer. — In Pal. Ex. 
Fund, XLIV, 1912, pp. 30-35, E. J. Pilcher calls attention to a curious 
parallelism between the lists of goods in the Assuan papyri and the con- 
tents of the group of graves described by R. A. S. Macalister in The Excavation 
of Gezer, Vol. I, p. 289, and Pal. Ex. Fund, 1905, p. 318, and 1907, p. 197. 
If Mibtah-Yah of Assuan had been buried with her bridal gifts and dowry, 
her tomb would have yielded to the modern explorer a series of objects 
almost identical with those found in the '* Philistine " graves of Gezer. This 
fact seems to indicate that the two gems found in the tomb at Gezer belong 
to a period not far removed from the date of the Assuan papyri. 

The Passover Papyrus from Elephantine. — In J. Bib. Lit. XXXI, 
1912, pp. 1-33, W. R. Arnold discusses the papyrus No. 6 in Sachau's col- 
lection, and concludes that this papyrus shows an attempt to impose upon 
the Jews of Egypt the observance of the Feast of Unleavened Bread, not in 
the old Israelitish form of J or E, or even of the expanded D, but in the 
form prescribed by the priestly legislation. It is distinctly the post-exilic 
Jewish observance which is here enjoined. Whether the Jews of Elephan- 
tine had retained the old Canaanitish institution in a looser form since the 
days of Psammeticus II, a hundred and seventy years before, we cannot 
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tell. Probably they had not. For the history of Old Testament literature 
it is to be noted that this papyrus affords the first conclusive evidence that 
the Holiness Code, at all events, had been composed before 419 b.c. 

An Aramaic Ostrakon from Elephantine. — In S. Bihl. Arch. XXXIV, 
1912, pp. 17-23, S. Daiches discusses the Aramaic ostrakon published by 
Sayce,*)^. Bihl. Arch. XXIII, 1911, pp. 183-184, and reaches the conclusion 
that it refutes the theory of Sachau that the Passover was first introduced 
among the Jews of Elephantine in the reign of Darius II, and the theory of 
Steuernagel that the Feast of Unleavened Bread, as distinct from the Pass- 
over, was first introduced into the Jewish community after the promulgation 
of the Priestly Code in 445 B.C. (See also J. Hal^vy, R. Sent. XIX, 1911, 
pp. 473-497.) 

Find of Coins in Theadelphia. — In the ruins of a house in Batu Harit 
(Theadelphia), in the Fayum, which must have been inhabited till the early 
decades of the fourth century a.d., and then abandoned, were found in 1902 
three dishes, each filled with coins. The first contained 20 Alexandrian 
bronzes, ranging in date from 52 B.C. to 235 a.d. ; the second, 33 Alexan- 
drian billon coins of about 270-300 a.d. ; and the third, 172 folles of Dio- 
cletian and his immediate successors (296-315 a.d.). All are now described 
at length by Kurt Regling, who adds some observations on the indications 
afforded by the find as a whole, and especially on the yb/^^s -coinage. (^Z. 
Num. XXIX, 1912, pp. 112-138 ; fig.) 

Find of Alexandrian Coins in London. — In the autumn of 1908 some 
workmen excavating for the foundations of a house in Fetter Lane, E.G., 
dug up an earthenware pot containing 46 coins of billon and copper struck 
at Alexandria. The dfites extend over the long period from Nero to Carinus. 
A list is given by F. D. Ringrose in Num. Chron. 1911, pp. 357-358. 

Metrology of the Coinage of the Ptolemies. — It is generally believed 
that in the coinage of the Ptolemies the drachma of copper was of the same 
weight as that of silver, and that the relation of value between the two 
metals was 1 : 120. On the other hand, the papyri, and especially the Teh- 
tunis Papyri I (1902), violently contradict this conclusion, and show the 
relation oscillating all the way between 1 : 500 and 1 : 375. The question is 
now considered anew by G. Dattari, w^ho reaches the conclusions that 
(1) the drachma of copper of which the papyri speak had a value and weight 
of gr. 0.5685 ; (2) the relation of value of the two metals depended upon the 
larger or smaller amount contained in the coins (drachms, didrachms, and 
tetra-drachms); (3) from about 270 B.C. to the Roman conquest the nomi- 
nals of bronze were based upon the weight standard partly of the dehen, and 
partly of the Babylonian talent. (R. Ital. Num. XXV, 1912, pp. 11-34; pi.) 

The J. P. Morgan Collection of Coptic Manuscripts. — In /. Bib. Lit. 
XXXI, 1912, pp. 54-57, H. Hyvernat describes the collection that Mr. J. 
P. Morgan has just received from Paris of the most complete, and, from the 
point of view of ancient Christian art and literature, the most valuable col- 
lection of Coptic manuscripts as yet known. It consists of fifty volumes, 
some of which contain as many as nine or ten different treatises. Many of 
the manuscripts are dated from the first half of the ninth to the latter half 
of the tenth century. They are the oldest dated Coptic manuscripts yet 
found. The collection is rich in Biblical manuscripts. The apocryphal 
literature holds also a prominent place. Most of these documents are couched 
in the Sahidic dialect. 
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BABYLONIA AND ASSYRIA 

Early Babylonian History. — In Exp. Times, XXIII, 1912, pp. 305-309, 
T. G. Pinches discusses the document just published by Father Scheil, C. R. 
Acad. Insc. 1911, p. 606 {A.J.A. XVI, pp. 437 f.) which gives a list of the 
dynasties in power in Babylon before 2500 B.C. This contains an entirely 
new dynasty, that of Opis, which preceded the dynasty of Kis, which in its 
turn was followed by the dynasty of Erech and then of Agade. See also 
F. E. Peiser in Or. Lit. XIV, 1912, col. 108, who attempts to combine 
these new data with those already known concerning these kings and the 
kings who followed the dynasty of Erech ; and J. Halevy in R. Sem. XX, 
1912, pp. 97-101. 

Notes on Babylonian History. —In S. Bibl. Arch. XXXIV, 1912, 
pp. 23-26, C. H. W. Johns discusses the dynasty of Kis, the Mitanni people 
in old Babylonian inscriptions, intercalary months, and the kings of the 
eighth dynasty. The fourteen years of Nabonassar in the Canon are con- 
firmed by tablets of his reign. His predecessor Nabu-sum-iskun, is known 
to have reigned at least thirteen years and the name of the eighteenth king 
of the dynasty is established as Nabii-mukin-zer. 

Fixed Points in the Older Babylonian Chronology. — In Or. Lit. 
XV, 1912, cols. 104-108, E. Dittrich holds that the well-known date for 
Xaram-sin given by Nabuna'id as 3200 years before his own time does 
not rest upon knowledge of official lists of kings but upon mention of some 
astronomical fact in an inscription of Naram-sin w^hich was calculated by 
the astronomers of Nabuna'id's day. This was probably a phenomenon 
connected with the precession of the equinoxes. The fact of precession 
was known to the ancient Babylonians, but the period was wrongly calcu- 
lated by them. In consequence of this they estimated the date of Naram- 
sin as 3200 years before Nabuna'id, whereas, in reality, according to modern 
calculation, he reigned about 2300 years before Nabuna'id. By correcting 
the calculation of the precession of the equinoxes we obtain 2800 b.c. as the 
true date of Naram-sin, which agrees with modern calculations based on 
the list of kings. A further astronomical datum may perhaps be found in 
the Code of Hammurabi. In his curses upon those who may change his 
Code, Hammurabi mentions darkening of the sun, which seems to indicate 
that he had experienced a total eclipse. In this case it may be possible 
from the calculation of this eclipse to determine more precisely the date of 
Hammurabi. 

The Reign of Rim-Sin and the Conquest of Isin. — In S. Bibl. 
Arch. XXXIV, 1912, pp. 6-16 and pp. 41-51, W. T. Filter gathers all the 
known inscriptions of Rim-Sin, king of Larsa, and attempts to extract 
from them the history of this monarch. He holds that Rim-Sin is not to be 
identified with Eri-Aku, or Arad-Sin, but that he was a younger brother of 
the latter, and succeeded him on the throne of Larsa. His conquest of Isin 
was identical with the conquest of Isin by Sin-muballit. The two monarchs 
united in this conquest. Rim-Sin is to be identified with the Arioch of 
Genesis 14, and various theories are proposed as to the way in which his 
name could have undergone this transformation in Hebrew. 

An Early Babylonian Inscription. — In the Museum Journal of the 
University of Pennsylvania, III, 1912, pp. 4-6 (^g^), G. A. Barton pub- 
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Figure 1. — Babylonian 
Tablet. 



lishes a very old Babylonian stone tablet now in the museum of the Uni- 
versity of Pennyslvania (Fig. 1). It is 2\\ inches long, 2f inches wide, and 
I of an inch thick and records the means taken to 
rid various tracts of land of locusts and cater- 
pillars. It is one of the earliest Babylonian 
inscriptions known. 

Tablets from KiS. —In S. Bihl. Arch. XXXIII, 
1911, pp. 231-242 (7 pis.), S. Langdon continues 
the publication of tablets of the Manana-Yapium 
dynasty of Kis begun in a previous number of 
the same journal. He gives in the original 
cuneiform text, in transcription and translation, 
eighteen tablets containing contracts referring to 
loans of money and grain and sales of land dat- 
ing from the reigns of Manana, Yapium, and kings 
of the first dynasty of Babylon. 

A Tablet of Prayers from the Nippur 
Library. — In S. BibL Arch. XXXIY, 1912, 
pp. 75-79, S. Langdon translates a Babylonian 
psalm recently published by D. W. Myhrman, in 
Texts from the Museum of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. This can be completely restored from 
K. 143 = Craig, R.T. II, 6-7. The script appears 
to be the hieratic employed in the period of 
Samsuiluna, and consequently affords evidence for dating the originals of 
the Asurbanipal library in the age of the first dynasty. It is an inter- 
esting specimen of an ancient Babylonian penitential psalm. 

A New Inscription from Zenjirli. — In Or. Lit. XIV, 1911, cols. 540-545, 
F. E. Peiser translates and discusses the ancient Aramaic inscription from 
Zenjirli, discovered by Luschan in 1902, and recently published in Vol. IV 
of the Reports of the Excavations at Zenjirli. The inscription mentions 
Gabbaru, king of Ya'udi, and his son Belpoel ; and states that the latter 
adopted Haya'i as his brother, and Kilammu, the son of Haya'i, as his son. 
Kilammu with the help of the Assyrians maintained himself on the throne 
of Ya'udi in opposition to the kingdom of Gurgum. The date of the in- 
scription is determined by the facts that in 859 B.C. Shalmaneser mentions 
Haya'i, the son of Gabbaru, in a coalition that fought against him, and 
that in 854 B.C. Haya'i paid tribute to Shalmaneser. Kilammu*s appeal to 
Assyria must accordingly have fallen in the period 849-841 B.C. (See also 
J. Hal^vy, R. Sem. XX, 1912, pp. 19-30; E. Littmann, Sitzh. Berl. Akad. 
XLV, 16 November, 1911; and M. J. Lagrange, R. Bihl. XIX, 1912, 
pp. 253-259.) 

Baal-Khammon. — In S. Bibl. Arch. XXXIV, 1912, p. 27, A. H. Sayce 
calls attention to an inscription from Zenjirli in which Baal-Zemer and 
Baal-Khaman are invoked. Baal-Zemer is obviously the Baal of the city 
of Northern Phoenicia, called Zumur in the Tel el-Amarna tablets, Zemar 
in Genesis 10 : 18 ; and Baal-Khaman must, therefore, be the Baal of Amanus, 
written Khamanu in Assyrian. The name Baal-Khammon found in Punic 
inscriptions is thus cleared up at last and turns out to have nothing to do 
with '< sun-pillars.'' (See also F. E. Peiser, Or. Lit. XIV, 1911, col. 545.) 
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A Minaean Inscription. — In R. Sem. XX, 1912, pp. 79-80, J. Schiffer 
publishes a Minaean inscription from Mada' in Salih, now in the museum 
of the Cinquantenaire at Brussels . It contains an account of a sacrifice offered 
in honor of the god Yasrab^l of Garbat. 

A Conjectural Interpretation of Cuneiform Texts, V, 81-7-27, 49 
and 50. — The tablet Cuneiform Texts, V, 81-7-27, 49 and 50, appeared in 
1898, but no interpretation has yet been given beyond the more or less gen- 
erally accepted opinions that the fragment is part of one of the so-called 
"practice-tablets." In J.A.OS, XXXII, 1912, pp. 103-114 (2 figs.), Miss 
E. S. Ogden suggests that the fragment may be part of an Elamitic- 
Babylonian syllabary in which the Elamitic equivalents are given under a 
Babylonian or Neo-Babylonian denominative usually to be found at the left 
of each case. 

Contracts from Larsa. — In S. Bihl. Arch, XXXIV, 1912, pp. 109-113 
(4 pis.), S. Langdon publishes ten contract -tablets from Larsa recently ac- 
quired by the Ashmolean Museum. 

A Skull with Magical Inscription. — In the Museum Journal of the 
University of Pennsylvania, II, 1911, pp. 58-60, J. A. Montgomery describes 
a skull from Nippur upon which is engraved a much-worn magical text and 
some names. The inscription was apparently similar to the magical texts 
on bowls found at Nippur. 

The Land of Nu-si-si. — In Or. Lit. XV, 1912, cols. 59-60, W. J. Chap- 
man maintains that the Land of Nu-si-si mentioned in the inscriptions of 
Esarh addon in connection with Cyprus and Ionia is an abbreviation for 
Peloponnesus. 

The Name of Cyprus in the Assyrian Inscriptions. — In S. Bihl. 
Arch. XXXI V, 1912, pp. 26-27, A. H. Sayce discusses an inscription of 
Esarhaddon which shows that the Assyrian pronunciation of the name of 
Cyprus was Ya-da-na-na. This name occurs in Ezekiel 29 : 19 in connection 
with Yawan, that is, the Ionian s. 

Babylonian and Assyrian Religion. — In Arch. Rel. XV, 1912, pp. 
203-241, C. Bezold discusses the contributions to the study of Babylonian 
and Assyrian religion since 1906. 

Babylonian Legends. — In J.A.Q.S. :?5^XXII, 1912, pp. 21-33, F. A. 
Vanderburgh discusses two tablets published in C.T. XV, pis. 1-6. One 
is addressed to the goddess Mama, and in it the poet says that her song is 
" sweeter than honey and wine, sweeter than sprouts and herbs, superior 
indeed to pure cream" (compare Psalm 19: 11). The other describes the 
anger of the god Bel with the goddess Ishtar because she is with child by 
her brother Shamash. 

Some Difficult Passages in the Cuneiform Account of the Deluge. — 
In J.A.Q.S. XXXII, 1912, pp. 1-17, P. Haupt subjects the Babylonian del- 
uge narrative to a new critical investigation and proposes a nuinber of new 
translations of difficult passages. 

The Emblem of the Sun-god. — In Or. Lit, XV, 1912, cols. 149-151, 
B. Landsberger shows that the peculiar weapon that the sun-god holds in 
old Babylonian representations is a saw, and that the Assyrian name for this 
is saSuru. How the sun-god happens to carry a saw as his weapon is ob- 
scure ; perhaps it is connected with his judicial attributes of determining 
and executing justice. 
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The Gilgamesh-Epic and the Song of Songs. — In Or. Lit XV, 1912, 
cols. 60-62, S. Daiches points out that the passage in the Gilgamesh-Epic in 
which the goddess Ishtar offers the hero Gilgamesh her love (Tablet VI, 
line 7 ff.) bears a striking resemblance to passages in the Hebrew Song of 
Songs. 

The Temples of Babylon and Borsippa. — In Z. Alttest, Wiss, XXXII, 
1912, pp. 65-68, A. Gustavs gathers up the materials concerning the forms 
of worship in the temples of Babylon that were to be found in the recent 
work of Koldewey on The Temples of Babylon and Borsippa. 

Two Ancient Eclipses. — In S. BibL Arch. XXXIV, 1912, pp. 58-66 
(pL), E. Wesson discusses an eclipse of the sun reported in the reign of 
Esar-haddon, in which the sun was partially obscured at Nineveh on the 
28th day of the month Nisan. This he calculates to have occurred in the 
year 648 b.c. Another tablet records a total solar eclipse which occurred in 
the reign of Burna-burias in the month Nisan, which Was preceded two 
weeks earlier by a lunar eclipse. The only eclipse which satisfies the re- 
quirements occurred in the year 1362 b.c. 

Babylonian Weights. — In Z.Morgenl. Ges. LXV, 1911, pp. 625-696, 
F. H. Weissbach presents an elaborate investigation of the systems of 
weights that existed in the ancient Orient. He concludes that two scales 
were in use, which he names the *< old " and the "new." The talent con- 
sisting of 60 minae, the mina consisting of 60 shekels, and the shekel, were 
common to both scales, but the subdivisions of the shekel differed in the 
two scales. The weights of the talent, mina, and shekel varied according to 
three, or possibly four, systems, which bore to one another the ratios of 1, 2, 

4, and perhaps 6, fifths. The light mina varied from 497 grammes in the 
time of Dungi, king of Ur (ca. 2300 B.C.), to 500.2 grammes in the time of 
Darius I. The heavy mina weighed twice this amount, and the doubly 
heavy mina four times this amount. The talent and the shekel in the 
respective systems varied accordingly. 

A Primitive Affinity between Semitic and Sumerian Roots. — In 

5. BibL Arch. XXXIII, 1911, pp. 243-253, C. J. Ball holds that many tri- 
literal Semitic roots have been derived from biliteral Sumerian roots by the 
insertion of a third consonant, and gives a list of Semitic roots in which 
the differentiation of biliteral roots has been effected by the addition of the 
letter b. 

The Original Meaning of the Massebhdth. — In Or. Lit. XV, 1912, 
cols. 119-126, G. Sellin discusses the recent investigation of the massebhoth, 
or " standing stones " of Semitic antiquity, and comes to the conclusion that 
no one theory is sufficient to explain their meaning. Some of them were 
used as dwelling-places of deities, others were phallic emblems, others exhibit 
the Babylonian idea of the two peaks of the earth-mountain, and still others 
are nothing more than memorials. Here as elsewhere in primitive religion 
the origins of customs are not simple but very complex. 

The Source whence the Assyrians derived Silver. — In Or. Lit. 
XV, 1912, cols. 145-149, B. Mkissner cites a passage in a newly discovered 
inscription of Shalmaneser III in which he mentions "the mountains of 
Tunni, the mountains of silver." The mountains of Tunni lay beyond Kue 
and Tabal, and, therefore, are probably the Taurus range. 
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SYRIA AND PALESTINE 

Ben-Hadad. — In Exp. Times, XXIII, 1912, pp. 237-238, R. W. Rogers 
accepts the identification of Ben-Hadad of 2 Kings 8 : 7-15 with Pir-idri of 
Shalmaneser's inscriptions made by S. Langdon, Exp. Times, XXIII, 1911, 
pp. 68, 69, and calls attention to the fact that this Shalmaneser is not Shal- 
maneser II, as he is commonly called, but is really the third Syrian king of 
that name. Ibid. pp. 282-284, D. D. Luckenbill attacks Langdon's iden- 
tification of Hebrew Ben-Hadad with the Assyrian Pir-idri. 

Adad-nirari IV, the "Helper of Israel." — In Or. Lit. XV, 1912, 
col. 63, O. ScHROEDER maintains that the " Helper of Israel " mentioned in 
2 Kings 13 : 5, 14 : 26 was Adad-nirari IV, who broke the power of Damascus 
and thus brought relief to Israel from the Syrian oppression. The term 
" helper " is a play upon the second element of the king's name, nirdri, " my 
helper." 

Hittite Inscriptions. — In S. Bihl. Arch. XXXIII, 1911, pp. 227-231 
(fig.), A. H. Sayce attempts a translation of the Hittite inscription built 
into the wall of the el-Qiqan mosque at Aleppo. In the inscription from 
Restan he proposes to read as the name of the city Yannamme, and identi- 
fies it with the Yenoam of the Egyptian inscriptions and of the Tel el-Amarna 
letters, which lay to the north of Damascus. In this case ancient Yenoam 
will be identical with modern Restan. He proposes also readings of the 
royal names on the Lion of Mer'ash. 

Contributions to the History of the Aegean Civilization from Tal- 
mudic Sources. — In Memnon, V, 1911, pp. 206-211 (pi.)) S. Funk claims 
that the Talmud contains a number of ancient traditions that date from the 
times of the Aegean civilization. These refer to the ** provinces of the sea" 
and "cities of the sea," and to imported wares, such as costly woods, stuffs, 
garments, and clay-stamps. 

The New Theory of Calvary. — In Pal. Ex. Fund, Jan., 1912, pp. 21-30, 
A. W. Crawley-Boevey summarizes the arguments which, in his opinion, 
prove that the rocky knoll above the so-called Grotto of Jeremiah is the real 
site of the crucifixion. 

The Topography of Rachel's Tomb. — In Pal. Ex. Fund, April, 1912, 
pp. 74-82 (2 pis.), R. A. S. Macalister shows that the so-called Tomb of 
Rachel was at or near Ramah. At the foot of the hill, on which stands 
Er-Ram, a little above the head of the Wddy Farah, close to Hizmeh, exactly 
on the spot where all the lines of evidence for the location of Rachel's Tomb 
seem to converge, stands that extraordinary group of prehistoric monuments 
known as the Kabur el-Beni Isra 'in. They are like walls of dry stone ma- 
sonry, about 100 feet long and 15 feet broad, and about 4 to 6 feet high. 
These mysterious monuments might well give rise to traditions of ancient 
men and women of renown ; they might well be associated in the popular 
memory with the patriarchs; and the identification of these monuments 
with the tradition of Rachel's Sepulchre, first proposed by Clermont-Gan- 
neau, is the most reasonable and probable theory that can be put forward 
about them. They are probably not so old as the work of the Dolmen- 
builders, but there can be little question that they are older than the Israelite 
immigration. 

The Funerary Eagle of the Syrians. — In R. Hist. ReL LXIII, 1911, 
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pp. 208-214, F. CuMONT argues in support of his theory of the origin of the 
funerary eagle of the Syrians (see A. J. A. XV, p. 542), as against an Egyp- 
tian origin. He admits that Egyptian religion may have had some influence 
on the Semitic belief, but the Etana myth still seems to him to be the most 
probable source. 

Jupiter Heliopolitanus. — In B. Soc. AnL Fr. 1911, pp. 181-187, 
A. Heron de Villefosse discusses a letter from S. Ronzevalle in regard 
to the statue of Jupiter Heliopolitanus found at Sakhere, a few hours 
northeast of Palmyra and now at Aleppo. The figure is not exactly like 
any previously known. The dedication reads l-O-M-H* SEX* 
RASIVS . PROCVLVS • PRAEF • COH • II • TRAC • SYR • which 
he interprets: I(ovi) o(ptimo) m{aximo) H(eliopolitano) Sex(tus) Ilasius 
Proculus praef(ectus) coh{ortis) II T(h)rac(um) Syr(iacae), 

Beelzebui.— In /. Bih, Lit. XXXI, 1912, pp. 34-53, W. E. M. Aitken 
discusses the name Beelzebul that occurs in the Synoptic Gospels, and shows 
that this spelling is correct rather than Beelzebub. In New Testament 
times the word zebul was used specifically of heaven. Inasmuch as in each 
of the important non-Jewish religions of the period one god held a preemi- 
nent place, and he a sky-god, and a foreign god was considered by the Jews 
to be a demon, the name Beelzebul, i.e, " Lord of Heaven," was properly 
applied to the chief of the demons. 

The Canaanite Alphabet. — In S. Bibl. Arch. XXXIV, 1912, pp. 27-34, 
E. Naville claims that the so-called Phoenician alphabet, wherever it came 
from, must have been at first a potsherd writing : a script for common use, 
for trade, business, and everyday life ; and one may well fancy the Phoeni- 
cians, who were great tradesmen, having been, if not inventors, at least the 
first to have made a great use of it, to have diffused it among their neigh- 
bors, and by degrees to have applied it to any kind of document even 
religious or funerary. When we first find this alphabet it is not in its 
original form ; the pictorial character is nearly gone, showing that the 
alphabet must have existed for centuries. 

Weight Standards of Palestine. — During the last twenty years a 
number of small weights have been discovered in Palestine bearing the 
names neseph, payaniy and beka. These are discussed by E. J. Pilcher in 
S. Bibl. Arch. XXXIV, 1912, pp. 114-118 (2 pis.). The average weight 
of the neseph is about 156 grains Troy, which is -^^ of the Babylonian mina. 
The pay am averages about 115 grains, and is thus equal to | of a Persian 
silver stater^ or J of a double stater, which in the Persian period was the 
nearest equivalent of the old Hebrew shekel. The beka' averages about 
97 grains, and is thus J of the Egyptian double kedet, which in times of 
Egyptian occupation was also equated with the Hebrew shekel. The char- 
acters on these weights and their values show that they originated in the 
Persian period. 

New Jewish Tetradrachm. — Edgar Rogers publishes a new variety 
of the tetradrachms of Simon Bar Cochab, and argues that all the coins of 
that name must be referred to the second Jewish revolt, of 132-135 a.d. 
(Num. Chron. 1911, pp. 205-208 ; fig.) A later note by him remarks that 
the coin had been obscurely published, and with mistakes, in 1781. (Num. 
Chron., 1912, pp. 111-112.) 

Notes on Gaza Coins. — In Pal. Ex. Fund, April, 1912, pp. 98-100, 
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Archdeacon Bowling discusses the coinage of Gaza in the fifth and fourth 
centuries, B.C. which consists of darics and smaller coins of Attic weight, 
and of various types. The swastika, or Fylfot, is constantly found as the 
distinguishing mint-mark of Gaza. 

Laodicea in Phoenicia. — In B.C.H. XXXV, 1911, pp. 433-440, P. 
RoussEL proves by means of five inscriptions mentioning AaoStKcia rj iv 
^OLVLKY) that this is a name used during a part of the second century B.C. 
for the city of Berytus. 

ASIA MINOR 

The District of Pergamon. — At the December (1911) meeting of the 
Berlin Archaeological Society, C. Schuchhardt spoke on the country adjacent 
to the city of Pergamon. The mouth of the Ca'icus was originally at 
Atarneus, north of the Kara Dagh, but had changed to its present position, 
between Pitane and Elaea, before the time of Strabo, whose words have been 
misinterpreted by Doerpf eld. The sharply projecting cape between Myrina 
and Cyme is the old Cape Cane, the southern boundary of the Pergamene 
territory. Already in the time of Philetaerus the whole district drained 
by the Ca'icus was held as belonging to Pergamon, and a chain of small, 
square forts or barracks may be traced on the surrounding hills. They are 
on the characteristic Hellenistic plan for such defences, with a keep or tower 
in the middle, which has come down into mediaeval and modern times in a 
form quite different from the Germanic refuge enclosure or inhabited fortress, 
which follows the lines of the hill and has an open court in the middle. 
(Arch. Anz. 1912, cols. 58-65 ; fig.) 

A Sun-dial from Pergamon. — In Ath. Mitt. XXXVI, 1911, pp. 251- 
268 (5 figs.), A. Rehm publishes a circular block of stone found in the ex- 
cavations of 1907. Its upper surface is hollowed out into a hemisphere and 
engraved with a double system of lines for telling the time. A projection 
on one side shows that it was fastened into a wall. Rain-water was drained 
off by means of a hole in the bottom of the bowl. 

Phrygia Epictetus. — In Klio, XI, 1911, pp. 393-414, J. Solch discusses 
several problems in the topography of Phrygia Epictetus and concludes that 
the river Gallus is to be identified with the modern Mudurnu-tschai ; that 
Modroi and Modrene were different names for the same place located at 
Mudurnu. The boundaries between Bithynia and Phrygia Epictetus were 
the Dumanitsch range and the watershed between the Goktsche-su and the 
Sangarius. The eastern boundaries of Phrygia Epictetus extended to the 
upper Mudurnu valley. Strabo's statement that in his time Phrygia 
Epictetus extended to Lake Ascania is an error. 

M-^T-qp StcvWjvt]. — The sanctuary of Meter on the river Pencalas near 
Aezani in Phyrgia, mentioned by Pausanias (VIII, 4, 3, and X, 32, 3) and 
briefly described by Anderson (B.S.A. IV, 1897-1898, p. 55) is more fully 
discussed by T. Wiegand in Ath, Mitt. XXXVI, 1911, pp. 302-307 (9 figs.). 
The cave is beneath a rocky ledge which slopes down to the river. Near by 
is an ancient stone bridge, still in use. The cave is closed towards the river by 
a free-standing rock and a wall built of large blocks with irregular jointing. 
The rock contains numerous niches for votive offerings. On the plateau 
above are two circular sacrificial pits, 5J m. in diameter, faced with large 
blocks of breccia. The soil about them has been washed away so that their 
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tops are now high above the surface. About 200 m. to the northwest are 
the remains of a small Roman building with four arcades, which may have 
had a connection wdth the cult of Meter, though it is possible that it was a 
tomb. 

A Study of Carian Inscriptions. — In Klio, XI, 1911, pp. 464-480, 
J. SuNDWALL presents a study of the characters in Carian inscriptions with 
a transliteration of Carian names. 

GREECE 
ARCHITECTURE 

An Achaean House in Crete. — A house at the extreme southwest cor- 
ner of the town of Gournia, belonging to the third and last period of occu- 
pation, is not quite correctly given on the plan in the large publication of 
1908, but appears on closer examination to be of the megaron type, having 
a hall somewhat deeper than it is wide, entered through a shallower ante- 
room and with a corridor along one side separating it from a row of small 
chambers (Fig. 2). This differs 
entirely from the native Cretan style 
of building, but is like that of the 
palaces at Mycenae and Tiryns, and 
the palace of the latest pre-Dorian 
settlement at Phylakopi in Melos. 
It also corresponds entirely with the 
pictures that we get of Homeric 
houses. Contrary to D. Mackenzie's 
views, F. Oelmann considers that 
the invaders from the mainland of 
Greece who brought this new type 
of house to Melos and Crete were 
the same Achaeans who carried the 

Arcadian dialect to Cyprus and the "^ j..euRB 2. -House at Gournia. 
southwest coasts of Asia Minor about 
1400 B.C. That is, they were Greeks, with a civilization originating in the 
north, although it appeared at Mycenae and other Greek sites in a form 
much affected by Cretan trade influences. He would find in Greece also 
the origin of the fiddle-bow brooch and the long, sharp-edged sword for 
cutting, not stabbing, and in Asia Minor, that of the horned helmet and 
the round shield. The northern origin of the megaron house is further 
attested by the discovery not far from Berlin of similar house plans, which 
belong in one instance to the time of Augustus and in another to the late 
Bronze Age, not far removed in time from Mycenae and Tiryns. {Jh. 
Arch, L XXVII, 1912, pp. 38-51 ; 5 figs.) 

The Origin of the Ionic Capital. — The development of the Ionic capital 
from an originally naturalistic representation of the date palm is illustrated, 
according to F. v. Luschan, by the Neandria capital discovered by R. Kol- 
dewey and by a relief from Laktchegeusu. The latter needs to be looked at 
in the light of the highly conventionalized Oriental forms of the date palm, 
one of which is the Assyrian Tree of Life, with its fructifying demons. 
{Arch, Anz. 1912, cols. 55-57.) 
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The Hypaethral Temple. — In R, Arch. XTX, 1912, pp. 365-389, is the 
first part of a discussion of the hypaethral temple by Robert de Launay. 
The statements of Vitruvius (III, 1, 8) are explicit. The hypaethral temple 
was exceptional!}^ large, had a cella without a roof, and had within two 
two-storied porticoes, which were entered by doors (valvae) in the two fronts 
of the temple. The hypaethral temple was neither a mere hypaethral area 
nor a temple with an " eye " or hole in the roof. 

The Large Tholos at Delphi. — In Klio, XII, 1912, pp. 179-218 (42 figs.), 
H. PoMTOW publishes an elaborate study of the large marble tholos in the 
precinct of Athena Pronaia at Delphi with restorations of the exterior and 
interior. 

The Attic in Delian Buildings. — In C, R, Acad. Insc. 1912, pp. 105-115 
(3 figs), R. Vallois points out, as a result of his study of buildings at De- 
los, that in Hellenistic times the Greeks frequently used above the principal 
order in colonnades and other buildings a lower order or attic in which the 
supports were rectangular pillars. These pillars were either oblong or 
square in section, the latter type being later and less frequent than the other 
at Delos. 

The Fountain of Lycosura. — In 'Apx- 'E<^. 1911, pp. 200-206 (7 figs.), 
A. K. Orlandos describes in detail, with ground plan, section, and restora- 
tion, the Hellenistic fountain or reservoir, extensively repaired in Roman 
times, that supplied water for the sanctuary at Lycosura. It is provided 
with a large, shallow settling tank. 

SCULPTURE 

The Aeginetan Pediments. — In Sitzb. Miin. Akad. 1912, No. 5, Paul 
WoLTERS (* Aeginetische Beitrage,' I-IIl; 54 pp. ; pi.; 6 figs.) discusses Mar- 
tin Wagner's reconstruction of the western pediment of the temple of 
Aphaea at Aegina, drawings of which were preserved at Wurzburg, and 
criticises sharply Groote's discussion of the Aeginetan pediments. (M. von 
Groote, Agineten und Archdologen. Eine Kritik^ Strassburg, 1912.) He dis- 
cusses also Haller's and CockerelPs arrangement of the figures, as well as 
that proposed by Mackenzie (B.S.A. XV, 1908-1909; A.J.A. XV, 1911, 
p. 227 f.). He concludes that of the two fallen figures, without helmet or 
shield, one (N) belongs in the right, the other (A) in the left half of the 
pediment. The falling, armed figure (E) and the corresponding figure 
which Furtwangler deduced from a hand with a glove (fragment in Munich) 
are to be grouped with the crouching warriors B and M in the corners. 
The fallen figures should then occupy the places nearer the middle, where 
Furtwangler put the falling warriors. 

The Sculptures of the Parthenon. — In Jh. Kl. Alt. XXIX, 1912, pp. 
241-266 (5 pis.), F. Studniczka discusses A. H. Smith's The Sculptures of 
the Parthenon (London, 1910), giving in detail his reasons for differing from 
him in a number of his conclusions. 

A Supposed Parthenon Fragment at Stockholm. — The identifica- 
tion of a much restored female head at Stockholm by J. Six (J.H.S. XXXI, 
1911, pp. 65 ff. ; A. J. A. XV, p. 546) as a Parthenon fragment is refuted in 
Rom. Mitt. XXVII, 1916, pp. 94-96, by L. Kjkllberg. 

The Diadumenus of Polyclitus. — That the Diadumenus of Poly- 
clitus represented Apollo as an athlete is maintained by Ada Maviglia in 
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Rom. Mitt, XXVII, 1912, pp. 37-50, basing the identification upon literary 
evidence. 

Two Pieces of Sculpture. — In Ausonia, V, 1911, pp. 109-117 (5 figs.), 
W. Amelung notes that the colossal bust published by him (ibid. Ill, pp. 
117 ff.) and attributed to Bryaxis, came from the precinct of Diana at Nerai, 
and is now in England. He also discusses a relief with three standing 
female figures in Ravenna. 

A VTinged Athensi. — In Ausonia, Y, 1911, pp. 69-108 (pi. ; 26 figs.), 
L. Savignoni shows that the winged Athena found at Ostia (Not. Scai\ 
1910, pp. 229-231 ; see above pp. 490-494) is a copy of imperial date of a. 
fourth-century Greek original. A winged Athena was known in Ionic Greek 
art as early as the sixth century B.C. He adds a discussion of the date of 
the temple of Nike Apteros on the Acropolis ; and shows that the statuette 
of Athena in the Museo Gregoriano supposed to be winged (Gerhard, Ges. 
Akad. Abh. p. 295, pi. XXXVIII, 1) has no wings. 

Nemesis. — In B.C.H. XXXVI, 1912, pp. 248-274 (2 pis.; 2 figs.), 
P. Perdrizet publishes two marble statuettes from Egypt, representing 
Nemesis winged, holding in her left hand a wheel resting on an altar, and 
in one example, resting her right foot upon the head of the v/8/oto-riJs. He 
also identifies as Nemesis the figure on a Graeco-Egyptian relief which had 
been explained as a Byzantine representation of Kairos or Bios, and criticises 
adversely the theory of Amelung in regard to the influence of the Praxitelean 
style in Alexandria. 

Statue of a Youth from Anticythera. — One of the less seriously in- 
jured of the marble statues from Anticythera serves as the basis for a 
discussion of the Mercure Richelieu of the Louvre and other statues of 
Hermes, athlete and portrait types, by G. Lippold, Jb. Arch. I. XXVI, 1911, 
pp. 271-280 (12 figs.). The Anticythera statue serves to show whether the 
head and body belong together, in some cases. 

Arcadian Hermae. — In 'Apx- 'E<)[>. 1911, pp. 149-159 (13 figs.), K. A. 
Rhomaios publishes several hermae of a peculiar type, found in the region 
of Tegea. They are small, plain, rectangular shafts ending at the top in a 
pyramid, and bear the names of gods in the nominative, or genitive, or 
dative, case. They range in date from the fifth century B.C. to about 200 
A.D. There are also multiple stelae of one block of stone representing sev- 
eral obelisks joined side to side. The writer regards them as survivals of the 
primitive apyol XlOol and pillars by which the gods were represented rather 
than " schematized " simplifications of statues of the gods. 

Statues of Lycosura upon a Coin. — In 'Apx- 'E<^. 1911, p. 193, V. 
Leonardos calls attention to a bronze coin found at Lycosura bearing on 
one side a representation of the four statues of the temple of Despoina at 
Lycosura and on the other the head of Julia Domna. 

Iconography. — The various likenesses of Timotheus, son of Conon, are 
compared by J. Six in Rom. Mitt. XX VII, 1912, pp. 67-82, who also treats 
of the portraits of Lysimache, priestess of Athena, and of Amastris, queen 
of Amastris, ibid. pp. 83-93 (3 pis.; 5 figs.). 

Marbles from Delos in the Louvre. — In B.C.H. XXXV, 1911, pp. 
288-349 (pi. ; 5 figs.), E. Michon discusses the fragmentary statue called 
the "Inopus," a statuette of a kneeling woman, a Roman grave stele, two 
cylindrical altars, two fragments of architectural decoration, and three in- 
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scriptions from Delos in the Louvre. The " Inopus " is not a fragment of a 
reclining figure, but of a standing figure wearing a hiraation over the left 
shoulder. The statue was made of several pieces. The discussion of the 
other marbles deals mainly with the history of their acquisition. 

Collection of F. W. von Bissing. — In Ath. Mitt. XXXVII, 1912, pp. 
69-72 (pi.), F. W. VON Bissing continues the publication of antiquities in 
his collection. (1) A right arm and hand holding a discus and a left leg 
with wings attached to the foot, modelled in plaster, are fragments from the 
matrix of a mould from which a bronze statuette of Hermes Discobolus was 
cast. From Egypt ; Alexandrian. (2) Two small terra-cotta female heads 

wearing peaked hoods were ac- 
quired in Naucratis and are 
dated about 450 B.C. (3) A 
terra-cotta female head of Hel- 
lenistic date shows an unusual 
arrangement of the hair, resem- 
bling that of the granite bust 
in Cairo {Denkmdler Agypt, 
Skulptur, text to Plate 112). 

Tunisian Supplement to 
the Repertoire de la Statu- 
aire.— In R. Arch. XVIII, 1911, 
pp. 397-400 (24 figs.), A. Mer- 
lin contributes cuts of twenty- 
four statues from Tunis as a 
supplement to the Repertoire de 
la statuaire grecque et romaine. 
They are for the most part 
fragmentary and variations of 
well-known types. 

Attic Grave Reliefs in 
Copenhagen. — In Ausonia, V, 
1911, pp. 1-12 (2 pis.; %.), A. 
Hekler publishes three Attic 
grave reliefs of fourth-century 
date in the museum at Copen- 
hagen. 1. Upon one is a seated 
lady before whom stands her 
maid holding some object which 
cannot now be identified. 2. A 
young girl is standing before a 
seated woman. Above is the 
inscription 'HSeta AticrtKAr^oti? 
Ovyarrjp *A$vovi(i)<s (sic.) \ #av- 
vXka ^ApLo-ToXetBov 'A^/xoveco9. 3. The third relief is a fragment consisting 
of the torso of a bearded warrior wearing helmet and breastplate (Fig. 3). 
It has great beauty. 

The Caledonian Hunt in a Relief near Preveza. — In 'Ap;(. 'E<;f>. 1911, 
pp. 186-191 (&g.), F. Versakes publishes a sarcophagus relief from ancient 
Nicopolis, near Preveza, representing the hunt of the Caledonian boar. It 




Figure 3. — Greek Sepulchral Stele. 
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is Roman work in imitation of the school of Scopas and of great importance 
for the reconstruction of the eastern pediment of the temple of Athena Alea 
at Tegea, of which it seems to be a copy, as the figures correspond closely to 
the description of the pediment by Pausanias. 

A Grave Stele from Zaverda. — In 'Apx- 'E<^. 1911, pp. 191-192 (fig.) 
F. Vp:rsakes publishes a grave stele of the third century B.C. found ai 
Zaverda, near Preveza, Albania. Below a gable and triglyph frieze, repre- 
sented in low relief, stand two sirens holding suspended between them a 
tablet on which is inscribed in raised letters the name of the deceased in 
the vocative — Sao-afta — in connection with Xatpc, cut just below it. 

The Thracian Horseman. — In R. :^L Anc. XIV, 1912, pp. 137-166, G. 
Seure publishes certain Thracian reliefs upon which appears the mounted 
god sometimes worshipped under the name "Hpws, accompanied by two or 
more female figures. The latter usually carry urns from which water flows, 
and are to be regarded as Nymphs, perhaps also known as 'Hpat. The god 
is usually represented just after the chase, and sometimes has an attendant 
who is grasping his horse's tail. In Arch. Rel. XV, 1912, pp. 153-161 (8 
figs.), G. Kazarow describes eight representations of the "Thracian horse- 
man " found in Bulgaria. Six of these had previously been published by 
Dobrusky (^Transactions of the National Museum at Sofia, 1907, pp. 140 ff.). 
He offers no interpretation of the figures. 

VASES AND PAINTING 

Minoan Rhytons. — The silver and bronze bull's head from a shaft 
grave at Mycenae is published from new photographs and with a detailed 
description by G. Karo in Jb. Arch. I. XXVI, 1911, pp. 249-270 (3 pis. ; 18 
figs.). It is a Cretan work of about 1650-1550 B.C., between Middle and 
Late Minoan periods, and is of a very high degree of artistic skill, as is seen 
in the few places where the original surface is preserved. The two holes 
found at the top of the neck and in the under lip, together with the analogy 
of similar Cretan vessels of stone and pottery, prove that this was a rhyton. 
The same is true of the gold lion's head from Mycenae and the fragment of 
a stone lion's snout from Delphi, the last attesting the tradition of a Cnos- 
sian founding for the Delphic shrine. A long series of such two-holed vessels, 
of metal, stone, and clay, in the form of heads or figures of animals, and also 
in plain or rounded funnel shapes, the last including a restoration of the 
" Reaper " vase of Phaestus, is here traced from the beginning of Middle 
Minoan down to the end of Minoan times. The great variety in their size 
as well as material corresponds to a variety of purposes, for table use, for 
display, and for the service of the gods. 

The Vase of Hagia Triada. — In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1912, pp. 83-93 
(6 figs.), J. Dechelette, comparing the contents of certain Etruscan tombs, 
argues that the scene on the well-known steatite vase from Hagia Triada 
represents a sacrificial procession. The pronged objects carried by some 
of the men are ceremonial spits attached to axes. A bare-headed, long- 
haired priest leads the way followed by two bands of attendants with spits, 
while three singers and a sistrum player march between. 

Cretan Vase Painting. — Dr. Ernst Reisinger undertook for his 
dissertation at Munich a study of the different styles of Cretan vase painting 
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based upon published material. This he has now reprinted. He discusses 
the different styles, and thinks he is justified in adopting a new classification. 
Thus he would make one class of Early Minoan II and III ; and one class 
of Middle Minoan III and Late Minoan I. He also differs from Fimmen 
in some of his synchronistic comparisons. \_Kretische Vasenmalerei vom 
Kamares- his zum Palast-Stil. Von Ernst Keisinger. Leipzig und 
Berlin, 1912. Teubner. 54 pp.; 4 pis. 8vo. M.S.] 

Archaic Vases from Delos. — In 5. C.iJ. XXXV, 1911, pp. 350-422 
(80 figs.), F. PouLSEN and C. Dugas publish 88 vases and vase fragments 
of early styles found at Delos. The geometric pottery is classified as fol- 
lows: (1) related to Euboean, (2) Rhenean, (3) Delian, (4) Euboean, 
(5) Proto-Melian. The pottery showing orientalizing influence is divided 
into two classes, — (1) orientalizing Delian, (2) Melian. 

The Axis of the Interior Medallion in Greek Cylices. — In R, Arch. 
XIX, 1912, pp. 60-83 (27 figs.), Henri Houssay discusses the obliquity of 
the axis of the interior medallion in Greek cylices and other Greek vases of 
similar shapes. The axis is very seldom either in a line connecting the 
centres of the handles or perpendicular to such a line. The painter held 
the vase obliquely with its foot and its edge resting on a table. To insure 
its steadiness, he let one handle also rest on the table. Then he painted 
the figures so that they were upright. As the handle rests with one end 
(not with the middle) on the table, the axis of the painting fails to coincide 
with either of the lines mentioned above. This explanation of the obliquity 
(and its limits) of the axis of the medallions applies to all cylices and the 
like, except those to which, on account of small size, lack of a foot, 
circular decoration, special positions of figures, or excessive restoration, it 
cannot be applied. 

A Bowl by Pistozenus. — The scyphus signed by Pistoxenus, which 
has been in the museum at Schwerin since 1870, is newly published, with 
photographs, drawings, and a very minute description, by J. Maybaum in 
Jb, Arch. L XXVII, 1912, pp. 24-37 (4 pis. ; fig.). The two scenes are 
Iphicles having a music lesson from Linus and the boy Heracles being es- 
corted to his lesson by an old nurse. The character drawing, with the 
simple means in use in the period before 480, is extraordinarily effective, 
and this, together with the extreme care and delicacy with which every 
relevant detail is given, shows Pistoxenus to have been among the best 
painters of the severe style. 

Black-figured "White Lecythi in Tarentum. — In Boll. Arte, V, 1911, 
pp. 419-433 (7 figs.), A. Sorrentino publishes six black-figured Attic 
white lecythi found in the centre of Tarentum, and now in the museum of 
that town. They represent : (1) the contest of Ajax and Odysseus for the 
armor of Achilles, represented by a helmet on the ground; (2) the combat 
of Heracles and Cycnus, with which is published a similar lecythus in 
Syracuse having the same scene with the names of the figures added ; (3) 
the battle of Athena and Enceladas; (4) the judgment of Paris; (5) the 
departure of a warrior, in style resembling the work of Execias; (6) dancing 
Sileni. 

Greek Vases from Cumae. — Archaic Greek vases from the necropolis 
of Cumae are described and discussed by E. Gabrici, Rom. Mitt. XXVI I, 
1912, pp. 124-147 (4 pis. ; 3 figs.). These are : (1) the cover of a pyxis with 
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scenes from the Ilioupersis ; (2) a black-figured amphora with the Rape of 
Antiope. 

Theseus at the Bottom of the Sea. — Paul Jacobsthal has published 
a study of the Greek vases representing the descent of Theseus into the sea, 
showing that they do not go back to the painting of Micon as has been 
supposed. The early painters in representing the youthful hero took 
Heracles for their model as a comparison of the two proves. The Theseus 
scene on the Bologna crater goes back to an original of about 430 B.C. 
[ Theseus aufdem Meeresgrunde. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der griechischen 
Malerei. Von Paul Jacobsthal. Leipzig, 1911. E. A. Seemann. 25 pp.; 
6 pis. 8vo.] 

The Sacrifice at the Tomb of Patroclus. — In Ausonia, V, 1911, pp. 
118-127 (pi. ; 5 figs.), E. Galli publishes a " Faliscan " stamnus, formerly 
in the possession of a dealer in Florence, upon one side of which is repre- 
sented the sacrifice of Trojan prisoners at the tomb of Patroclus. He re- 
cords seven other representations of this scene. On the other side of the 
vase is a satyr riding a panther, while a second satyr runs in front balancing 
an amphora. Ihid. pp. 128-145 (4 figs.), L. Savignoni offers another 
interpretation for the draped figure behind the tomb ; that is, that it is the 
shade of Patroclus ; and argues that all the extant versions of this scene go 
back to a fifth-century Attic original. 

Mycenaean Prescoes.— In Ath. Mitt. XXXVI, 1911, pp. 221-250 (4 
pis.), G. RoDENWALDT publishes a number of fragments of frescoes dis- 
covered by Schliemann at the time of his excavation of the shaft graves, 
and by Tsountas in his excavations on the acropolis of Mycenae in 1886 
and 1892. Two fragments from Schliemann's excavation, reproduced in 
colors, seem to be parts of one scene. The larger one shows three 
ladies seated in an open loggia, and evidently intent upon some 
spectacle. That this is the usual performance in the bull-ring is shown by 
the second fragment, containing part of the back of a large bull, painted 
white with black spots. The hand of the acrobat is visible against the 
light red background above. Fifteen fragments from the megaron at 
Mycenae give some idea of the elaborate battle scene with which its walls 
were adorned. The technique can be better studied in a number of frag- 
ments of a similar scene from the acropolis with the colors better preserved. 
These frescoes are contemporary with those from the earlier palace at Tiryns, 
and are to be dated somewhat later than the Cretan frescoes of the first 
Late Minoan period, with which they are closely connected in style. 

Micon's Painting of the Battle of Marathon. — Micon 's painting of 
the battle of Marathon in the Stoa Poikile is discussed by B*. Schroeder, 
Jb. Arch. I. XXVI, 1911, pp. 281-288 (5 figs.). With a number of vase 
pictures he shows that the action was probably represented as it would be 
seen by a person coming from Athens round the east foot of Pentelicus, 
with the Greeks at the left and the Persians retreating to their ships on the 
right. That Panaenus worked with Micon on this picture he thinks less 
likely than that he made another painting, following the same general 
design but showing a greater advance in depicting individual figures. 

SKiavpa+Ca. — In Jh. Arch. I. XXVII, 1912, pp. 19-23, R. Schoene 
rejects E. Pfuhl's explanation of o-/ctay/9a<^ta, the invention of Apollodorus, 
as perspective, and discusses the subject anew. Assuming that the correct 
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drawing, coloring, and shading of an object were understood by the artist, 
he could, in painting that was to be seen from a distance, such as theatre 
scenery, make it more effective by the juxtaposition of a few sharply dis- 
tinct shades of a color than by a blending of a continuous scale of shades. 
Such a method, if applied to smaller painting and seen from close at hand, 
would give the effedt of sketchiness ; hence the later confusion in the use 
of the word. 

INSCRIPTIONS 

Miscellaneous Inscriptions. — In Sitzb. Kais, Akad. der Wiss. in Wien, 
166, 1, 1911 (64 pp. ; 2 pis.; map), A. Wilhelm discusses eleven Greek 
inscriptions. 1. An epigram of Honestus (B. C\ H. XXVI, p. 153) was 
in honor of Livia, as patroness of marriage. 2. The dedication of Philinus 
of Thespiae {B. C. H. XXVI, p. 302) is restored. 3. The inscribed column 
at Lebadeia (B. C. H. XXVI, p. 570) was a boundary stone of the 'EXtKwnas 
ya. 4. The decree of the Troezenians in honor of Zenodotus copied by 
Cyriacus of Ancona is restored. The inscription in Cambridge in honor of 
Zenodotus was probably part of the same document. 5. "kypioi Xt/xej/es of 
i. G. IV, 927 is to be identified with the bay of Vurlia. 6. A Spartan 
inscription (Le Bas-Foucart, 194 b) is restored. 7. An inscription from 
Tritaea in Achaea ('E<^. ^P^px- ap- 2038) is restored. 8. A fourth-century 
inscription from Chalcidice is published. 9. In J. G. Ill, 170 the name of 
the Thracian town is restored as aa-rv to [^4]/3S[(ov]. 10. An inscription 
from Lampsacus {B. C, H. XVII, p. 555, No. 57) is restored. 11. Lysias 
and Philomelus in an inscription from Didyma (Haussoullier, p. 208, No. 7) 
were petty tyrants. The decree in honor of Philonides {B, C. H. VII, p. 
300 and XI, p. 219) is discussed in this connection. 

Inscriptions from the Athenian Agora. — In ^Apx- 'E<^. 1911, pp. 222- 
242 (14 figs.), (continued from ibid. 1910, pp. 1-28, 175/6, 401-407/8), G. P. 
OiKONOMOs publishes fourteen inscriptions from the Athenian agora. No. 
V, in the year of a new archon Athenodorus, probably 240/39 e.g., in honor 
of athlothetae in the Panathenaea, seems to show that these magistrates had 
charge of the lesser, annual, festival as well as of the great Panathenaea, as 
the only assignable dates are years in which the latter were not held. Nos. 
VI and VII, in honor of subordinate officials of the senate and demos, signed 
by the members of the prytany, are interesting as indicating, by the vary- 
ing representation in the senate, the changing population of different demes. 
No. VIII, of 188/7 B.C., mentions an otherwise unknown Hipparcheion at 
Athens. No. IX, of the third century of our era, is in honor of a descend- 
ant of the famous philosopher Apsines of Gadeira. No. XVIII, of about 
400 B.C., marks the boundary of an underground workshop or factory. 

Note on an Attic Decree. —In R. :iSt. Anc. XIV, 1912, p. 39, P. Roussel 
restores 11. 2-3 of the inscription published by von Premerstein {Ath. Mitt, 

1911, p. 75) €7r€tS[^ o Sctva BiaTpLJSayv} \ [7rpo]s rh Kara BdXaTTav 

ipyao-iai. koI ^ovXofiev [09 k.t.X. 

The Building Inscriptions of the Erechthenm. — In Ath. Mitt. XXXVI, 
1911, pp. 317-343, L. D. Caskey discusses the fragments of the building 
accounts of 409-8 b.c, under the following headings: (1) the order of the 
extant fragments ; (2) the frieze ; (3) the cornice ; (4) the tympanum ; 
(5) notes on technical terms. By combining the evidence of the inscriptions 
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with that of the actual remains the frieze, cornice, and tympanum can be 
restored in detail. The inscriptions furnish valuable evidence as to the 
expedients adopted for decreasing the weight of the masonry in these three 
courses at the southwest corner which had no solid foundation, but rested 
on a huge block of marble xspanning the Cecropium. 

Inscriptions relating to the Treaty of Corinth. — In Sitzh. Kais. A kad- 
der Wiss. in Wien, 165, 6, 1911 (55 pp. ; 5 pis. ; 2 figs.), A. Wilhelm dis- 
cusses three inscriptions relating to the treaty of Corinth of 336 b.c. ; with 
an appendix on certain Cretan inscriptions. 

Inscriptions from Andros. — In 'Ap^- 'E<^. 1911, pp. 69-78 (15 figs.), 
J. K. VoGiATZiDES publishes twenty-six new inscriptions from Andros, 
alluded to in Ath. Mitt. 1909, pp. 185-187, with corrections and notes on four- 
teen others published in I.G. XTP, between No. 715 and No. 792. No. 7 
refers to the restoration of home rule in Andros by the Romans. No. 12 
gives evidence of the worship of Poseidon. 

Inscriptions from Delos. — In B.C.H. XXXV, 1911, pp. 243-287, 
F. DuRRBACH concludes the publication of a series of financial inscriptions 
from Delos (cf . ibid. pp. 5-86). This part contains inscriptions 48-77. 

Delian Archons. — In B.C.H. XXXV, 1911, pp. 423-432 (5 figs.), P. 
RoussEL publishes five fragmentary inscriptions from Delos, giving lists of 
the eponymous archons of the years 298-291, 197-180, 176-174 b.c, as well 
as six names belonging to the period 315-301 B.C., and twelve names prob- 
ably belonging to the Amphictvonic period. 

The Italians at Delos. — In B.C.H. XXXVI, 1912, pp. 5-218, J. 
Hatzfeld publishes a study of the Italians residing in Delos mentioned 
in the inscriptions of the island. The article contains : (1) a prosopo- 
graphia, pp. 10-101 ; (2) historical remarks, pp. 102-196 ; (3) unpublished 
inscriptions, pp. 197-218. 

The Confederacy of the Nesiotes. — Inscriptions of the first half of 
the third century B.C. suggest that Delos was not a member of the confed- 
eracy of the Nesiotes, though the federal festivals were celebrated there, 
and it was probably the seat of the assembly of synedroi. In an inscription 
found on Heracleia (I.G. XII, vii, No. 509) forbidding the pasturing of 
goats on this island the phrase to kolvov tC)v VYja-Karoiv aTrav refers to the 
inhabitants of Heracleia, not to the confederacy. (P. Roussel, B.C.H. 
XXXV, 1911, pp. 441-455.) 

Architectural Terms.— In B.C.H. XXXVI, 1912, pp. 219-229, R. 
Vallois discusses the meaning of the terms a-roiPa and KepKL^s in building 
inscriptions from Epidaurus. '^TOL^d is not the foundation of the peristasis, 
but the ramp leading to the peristasis. KepKt? is used in the accounts of 
the building of the temple of Asclepius to designate one-half of a pediment, 
an explanation also advanced by Ebert (^Fachausdriicke des griechischen 
Bauhandwerks, p. 34). 

An Epigraphical Tour of Arcadia. — A visit to Arcadia, made in 
March-June, 1910, by A. Hiller v. Gaertringen and H. Lattermann, 
primarily to complete the study of Arcadian inscriptions for the C.I.G. 
was, from the paucity of epigraphical remains, largely devoted to observa- 
tions on the country itself, its history, art, and culture. These aspects of 
the district were discussed before the Berlin Archaeological Society at its 
February (1911) meeting. Among the many survivals of primitive cus- 
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toms, due to the peculiar isolation of the people, was the ancient clan 
organization, which lasted until the defeat of Sparta at Leuctra in 371 and 
the consequent building of Megalopolis in the course of the next ten years. 
This gives a partial means of dating Arcadian decrees and Olympic vic- 
tories, for if the clan name appears in them, they are earlier than the 
autumn of 361 B.C. So of the decree concerning the Athenian Phylarchus. 
The two sacred mountains, Lycaeus and Cyllene, the very ancient Pelasgic 
city of Lycosura, to which the cult of Despoina was carried from Eleusis 
in the latter part of the third century B.C., the code of local religious history 
compiled by the priests of the neighboring Messenian Andania and lised by 
Polybius and Pausanias, the relief portrait of Polybius found at Clitor in 
1889, and the situation and history of Orchomenus, one of the oldest and 
most important cities, with the neighboring Methydrion, Thisoa, Teuthis, 
and Caphyae, were among the topics treated. (Arch. Anz. 1912, cols. 33-40. 
More fully given in the Anhang zu d. AbJi. d. Berl. Akad. d. Wiss. September, 
1911, and the seventy-first Winckehnannsprogram, December, 1911.) 

The Phylarchus Inscription from Tegea. — In Ath, Mitt. XXXVI, 
1911, pp. 349-360, F. Hiller von Gaertringen republishes, on the basis 
of a squeeze in Upsala, the inscription from Tegea (Foucart, Memoir es 
presentes a VAcad. des. inscr. VIIT, 1870; LeBas-Foucart, IT, 340 a; Milch- 
hoeffer,^^^. Mitt. VI, 1879, p. 133) in which the Arcadian league honors 
Phylarchus, the Athenian. He dates the decree between the battle of 
Mantinea and the summer of 361 B.C. on the evidence of the names of cities 
belonging to the league (see above). The style of the writing and the rude 
relief at the head of the stele, representing Tyche with a rudder standing 
before a trophy, help to confirm this dating. 

The Judgment of Mantinea. — The inscription from Mantinea con- 
taining a judgment against debtors to the temple of Alea and against 
Themandrus, if he prove to be a murderer (Fougeres, B.C.H. XVI, 1892, 
pp. 568-579, Manti7iee et VArcadie orientate, p. 524; Buck, Greek Dialects, 
pp. 174-176; Hiller V. Gaertringen, «Arkadische Forschungen,' Abh. Berl. 
Akad. 1911, pi. XII, 3, etc.) is translated and discussed by R. Meister 
(Beitrage zur griechischen Epigraphik und Dialektologie, XI) in Sitzh. Sachs. 
Ges. 1911, No. 9, pp. 193-210 (pi.). The discussion, chiefly grammatical, 
aims to elucidate the meaning of the difficult parts of the inscription. 

Iiaconian Inscriptions. — In *Apx. 'E^. 1911, pp. 193-198 ; 243 (6 figs.), 
D. EvANGELiDES publishes six inscriptions seen by him in Sparta and 
vicinity : three gravestones ; a catalogue of ephors, dated about 150 a.d. ; 
and two inscriptions in honor of Hadrian as " Savior.'' Ibid. p. 199, he repub- 
lishes with commentary C.l.G. 1426, the recent rediscovery of a portion of 
which affords new proof of the trustworthiness of Fourmont, who first pub- 
lished it. 

Aristotimus, Priest of Apollo at Delphi. — In B.C.H. XXXV, 
1911, pp. 492-498, A. Keramopoullos publishes an inscription on a statue 
base at Delphi showing that the statue was of the Emperor Hadrian and 
that it was set up by Titus Flavins Aristotimus, priest of Apollo. The 
same man is mentioned on a coin bearing the bust of Antinous and the 
legend ^ApicrroTifjios dviOrjKev tcpevs. The statue of Antinous referred to is 
presumably the one found at Delphi by the French. Both statues were 
probably set up on the occasion of the emperor's visit in 125 a.d. 
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Thessalian Inscriptions. — In 'Apx* 'E<^. 1911, pp. 129-149 (19 figs.), 
A. S. Arvanitopoullos continues Part III (begun ibid. pp. 123-128) of 
his ' Thessalian Inscriptions/ publishing twenty-five decrees of Gonnus in 
honor of dikastai and bolimodikastai from other cities of Thessaly, who 
served in cases tried at Gonnus. The term bolimodikastai is a new one, ap- 
plied to judges in interstate cases (aTro o-v/jl/BoXiov StKai). The month 
AiOvpa/JilBLos appears for the first time, and many new names of men occur. 
Supplementary remarks and corrections are made in pp. 244-245. 

Macedonian Inscriptions. — In Ath. Mitt. XXXVI, 1911, pp. 278-280, 
P. N. Papageorgiou publishes new readings of three inscriptions : 

(1) Duchesne et Bavet, Memoire sur une mission au Mont Athos, p. 80; 

(2) B.C.H. XVIII, 1894, p. 438 ; (3) Ath. Mitt. XXI, 1896, p. 99. 
"Workmen's Marks and Names in Thessalonica. — In 'A/o^- 'E<^. 

1911, pp. 168-173 (5 figs.), P. N. Papageorgiou publishes forty- two marks 
and abbreviated names inscribed upon marble seats and steps from the 
theatre, or more probably the hippodrome, of Thessalonica, which were 
built into the Byzantine fortification walls. The letters were evidently cut 
by workmen engaged upon the original structure (so also Choisy, R. Arch. 
1876, pp. 355 ff., who noted some similar marks). The writer also pub- 
lishes the marble base of a theatre chair and two reliefs representing Atlas- 
like figures from the theatre, of which the site has not been identified. 

A Thasian Inscription. — In B.C.H. XXXVI, 1912, pp. 240-247, C. 
PiCARD criticises the restorations of the inscription from Thasos, I.G. XII, 
8, the original of which is now lost. In line 5 he proposes to read ayos for 
ayyos. 

Inscriptions from the Levant. — In Ath. Mitt. XXXVI, 1911, pp. 287- 
301 (6 figs.), T. WiEGAND publishes twelve Greek inscriptions from Con- 
stantinople and thirteen from various parts of Asia Minor. 

A Decree of the Cnidians. — In Ath. Mitt. XXXVI, 1911, pp. 285-286, 
P. RoussEL shows that a fragmentary inscription published by M. Schede 
(ibid. p. 97) is a part of the proxenos decree from Cnidus (Michel, Recueil 
Inscr. grec. 449). The person honored, 'Ic^iclSt^s . . ftoK/oareos, of Abydos, is 
to be identified with the Iphiades mentioned by Demosthenes, Against Aris- 
tocrates (XXIII, 175, 177). For a fuller historical discussion cf. Wilhelm, 
Anz. d. Wiener Akademie, 1911, p. 170, where the connection of the two 
inscriptions is also noted. 

Inscriptions from the Peraea of the Rhodians. — In 'A/o;(. 'E<^. 1911, 
pp. 52-69 (14 figs.), (continuation of ibid. 1907, pp. 209-218), M. and N. 
Chaviara publish with commentary and topographical notes seventy-one 
inscriptions from various points on the mainland opposite Rhodes. The 
modern Losta is identified as the site of ancient Tymnus. 

Rhodian Eponymi. — In Klio, XII, 1912, pp. 249-258, F. Bleckmann 
continues his study of the Rhodian eponymi inscribed on amphora handles, 
adding the names discovered since the publication of his dissertation in 1907. 

Aridices and Hieronymus of Rhodes. — In B.C.H. XXXVI, 1912, 
pp. 230-239 (2 figs.), F. Hiller v. Gaertringen publishes with a facsim- 
ile an inscription found in Rhodes (cf. N. G. Polites, HavaOrjvaux, April 30, 
1910). It is the epitaph in three elegiac couplets of the Platonist Aridices, 
son of Eumoeres, of Rhodes. He is to be identified with the well-known 
Aridices, who was a pupil of Arcesilaus of Pitane. The letters of the 
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inscription bear a very close resemblance to those on the grave monument 
of a certain 'lepwyvfios ^LfivXtvov TXmos- This may be Hieronymus, the 
peripatetic. Both men may have died about 220-210 B.C. 

0€ol •Eir^Kooi.. — In Ath. Mitt. XXXVII, 1912, pp. 1-68 (15 figs.), O. 
Weinreich discusses the epithet iinJKoos used of many divinities in the 
sense of "hearer of prayers" (Latin exaudlens). He quotes 138 votive 
inscriptions in which the term occurs. Few of these are from Greece 
proper ; more belong to the northern provinces in Roman times ; the great 
majority come from the islands, Asia Minor, the further East and Egypt, 
showing a preponderant influence of Oriental cults. A corresponding epi- 
thet occurs in hieroglyphic inscriptions in Egypt, and the representations 
of pairs of ears carved in relief on Egyptian stelae have the same signifi- 
cance. Ears carved on Greek votive stelae often express the same idea, 
though in some cases it is uncertain whether this is the case or whether 
they commemorate cures. 

Inscriptions from Itanos. — In R. :^t. Gr. XXIV, 1911, pp. 377-425 
(pi.), A.-J. Reinach publishes nine inscriptions in the Candia museum 
found by J. Demargne at Itanos in 1899. The most important is a treaty 
between Hierapytna and Praesus. 

E{>voH.(tt. — In R, £t. Gr, XXV, 1912, pp. 42-51, S. A. Xanthoudides 
defends his theory against Maiuri (see A.JA, XV, p. 236), maintaining 
that the Ewo/Ata of Cretan inscriptions of the second century B.C. is the 
same as the board known as Kdo-jnot. 

St. Paul at Corinth. — According to a fragmentary inscription at 
Delphi, which contains a letter of the Emperor Claudius, the proconsulship 
of Gallio (Acts 18 : 12 ff.) fell between the summer of 51 and the summer of 
52 A.D. This settles the one obscure point in the chronology of the life 
of St. Paul, and shows that he came to Corinth in the early part of 50 and 
left in the autumn of 51. These dates are confirmed by an edict of Claudius 
concerning the Jews. (A. Deissmann, at the May (1911) meeting of the 
Berlin Archaeological Society. Arch. Anz. 1912, col. 45.) 

Epigraphic Bulletin. — In R. £t. Gr. XXV, 1912, pp. 52-75, A. J. Rein- 
ach continues his epigraphic bulletin with notice of inscriptions from Asia 
Minor, Egypt, Sicily, Italy, Gaul, and England. 

COINS 

First Athenian Gold Coinage. — Arthur M. Woodward accepts the 
usual view that gold was first coined at Athens in 407-406 B.C. to meet a 
financial stress, and finds in a Greek inscription (/,(r. II, 2, l^o. 665; cf. 
also J.H.S. XXIX, 1909, pp. 172 if.) containing a list of the sacred objects 
preserved in the Parthenon in some year between 385 and 375 B.C., a record 
of the deposit also of the coinage implements used in this issue. He sug- 
gests further that these gold coins, and perhaps those of the second issue as 
well, were actually struck within the walls of the Parthenon {Num. Chron, 
1911, pp. 351-356). 

Coins of the Arcadian Alliance. — Numismatic evidence in the matter 
of the history of the Arcadian alliance (cf. Z. Num., IX, pp. 18 ff.) is further 
examined by R, Weil, Z. Num., XXIX, 1912, pp. 139-146 (fig.). 

Agathocles and the Coinage of Magna Graecia. — The numismatic 
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evidence for the history of certain cities of Magna Graecia under the pre- 
dominance of Agathocles, tyrant of Syracuse (304-289 B.C.), is set forth by 
Charles T. Seltman in Num. Chron. 1912, pp. 1-13 (pi.)- 

Coinage of Terina. — Sir Arthur J. Evans discusses the works of the 
coin engravers of Terina who signed themselves ^ and F, and indicates the 
extent of the influence upon their work of Attic art and the school of Zeuxis. 
Incidentally he also vigorously defends Kurt Regling {' Terina,' in QQtes 
Progr. zum Winckelmannsfeste) from the animadversions of H. von Fritze 
and H. Gaebler in Nomisma, I, pp. 14 ff. In the second part of his article 
he describes the period of Syracusan influence upon the coinage of Terina, 
and especially calls attention to the signature of Evaenetus (abbreviated 
EYA) upon two Terina didrachms in bis own possession. (Num. Chron. 
1912, pp. 21-62; 3 pis. ; 2 figs.) 

lATON on Coins of Himera. — In R. Beige Num. LXVIII, 1912, pp. 
125-128 (3 figs.), E. J. Seltman reads the puzzling word lATON on an- 
other drachma of Himera. 

Coinage of Alexander the Great. — Edward T. Newell publishes in 
A. J, Num. XLV, 1911, pp. 194-200, his fourth paper on the ^ Reattribution 
of Certain Tetradrachms of Alexander the Great,' devoting especial atten- 
tion in it to the " hoard of Demanhur," found in Egypt about 1906, and 
comprising from fifteen to twenty thousand Alexander tetradrachms. 

Seleucid Coins. — G. Macdonald publishes in Z. Num. XXIX, 1912, 
pp. 89-106 (2 pis.), 45 coins of the Seleucid kings either rare or previously 
unpublished. 

GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

Mycenaean Remains and the Homeric Catalogue. — In Ann. Arch. 
Anthr. IV, 1912, pp. 128-139, M. S. Thompson examines the Homeric Cata- 
logue in the light of Mycenaean remains and finds that as far as the main- 
land of Greece is concerned there is a marked agreement. In Attica remains 
dating from Late Minoan II and III found on the Athenian Acropolis show 
that there is no archaeological evidence for suspecting the passage in which 
Athens is mentioned. Thessaly, which was never completely under the in- 
fluence of Mycenaean civilization, is in Homer peopled by barbarians ruled 
by Achaean chieftains. It is mentioned last in the list because it was last 
to come under Mycenaean domination. On the west coast of Greece the 
districts known to Homer are Mycenaean, while the interior of the country, 
which is outside the Homeric world, possessed a rude non-Mycenaean civil- 
ization. In Arcadia there is not at present sufficient evidence either way; 
but in the islands of the Aegean there is agreement. The Catalogue seems 
to be a national list of the Mycenaean dominions, and only incidentally a 
list of those who fought at Troy. The cause of the war was the extension 
of Mycenaean power. Excavation in Asia Minor has not been sufficiently 
extensive to locate the towns of the Trojan allies, but it is clear that the 
Trojan power was much less homogeneous than that of Agamemnon. 

Cretan Place Names. — In Rend. Ace. Lincei, XX, 1911, pp. 631-675, 
A. Maiuri continues his article on Cretan onoraatology (cf. ibid. XIX, 1910, 
pp. 329-363), tracing a connection between southern Thrace and central 
Crete in many names. The last part of the article treats of the proper 
names of eastern Crete. 
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Monuments of Delphi. — In 2^. C. H. XXXV, 1911, pp. 456-491 (3 
figs.), f^MiLE BouRGUET (liscusses : (1) the base of the Car of the Rhodians 
at Delphi. This can be restored in detail with the aid of the inscriptions 
carved on its blocks. It was composed of eight courses of limestone — the 
top and lowest courses being adorned with mouldings — resting on two steps. 
The dedicatory inscription was as follows : 'O Sa/xos 6 *Po8[t]a)[v roit 'AttoA- 
Xovi rm ni;^i]o>t. Judging from the forms of the letters the monument w^as 
erected in the third century B.C. Bourguet publishes two proxenos inscrip- 
tions carved on the base; the other inscriptions record manumissions. 

(2) The base dedicated 
by the daughter of 
Timolaus. This was in 
the form of two Ionic 
columns resting on two 
steps and supporting an 
entablature, the frieze 
of which bore a honey- 
suckle ornament imi- 
tated from that of 
the Siphnian Treasury. 
The inscription on the 
architrave shows that 
the statues of Timolaus, 
his wife, his daughter 
(the dedicator), and 
the latter's son (see 
AJ.A. XVI, p. 442) 
were erected on this 
unusual statue base of 
which there were three 
other examples at Del- 
phi. (3) Notes on 
questions of Delphian 
chronology. 

A Find of Gold 
and Silver in Thes- 
saly.~ In Ath. Mitt. 
XXXVII, 1912, pp.78-. 
118 (6 pis.; 14 figs.), A. S. Arvanitopoullos publishes the contents 
of a tomb found in 1909 at Palaiokastro near Carditza, the site of the 
ancient Metropolis of Hestiaeotis. The burial was made about 158 B.C.; 
the objects may be dated about the end of the third or the beginning of the 
second century. They include a silver alabastron w^ith two main zones of 
decoration in relief, — the upper a dance of Erotes, the lower the infant 
Dionysus, the cave of nymphs and Silenus (Fig. 4) ; a silver pyxis decorated 
with masks, garlands, taeniae and Maenads; a pair of gold bracelets; a 
gold necklace ; various other pieces of jewelry ; vessels of silver, bronze^ 
glass, and terra-cotta. The article closes with a discussion of the style of 
toreutic work on the Greek mainland as compared with Alexandrian work. 
The vessels from Greece show greater simplicity in their profiles and the 




Figure 4. — Silver Vase from Thessalv. 
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shapes of the handles ; the backgrounds are left empty ; the subjects are 
often mythological rather than merely decorative, playful, or sentimental. 
The Megarian bowls furnish close parallels. 

The Tabula Iliaca. — In Mem. R. Accad. dei Lincei, XIV, 1911, pp. 
662-731 (pi. ; fig.), IJ. Mancusa publishes a study of the Tabula Iliaca in 
the Capitoline Museum, with an excellent reproduction of the same size 
as the original. The extant portion of the monument represents, with 
accompanying inscriptions, scenes from Books 1 and 13-24 of the Iliad, 
the Aethiopis, and the Little Iliad. 

Cockerell at Delos. — In R. Arch. XIX, 1912, pp. 260-312 (18 figs.), 
A.-J. Reinach gives, with explanations and notes, the contents of Cocker- 
ell's journal and other papers relating to his visit to Delos in October, 1810. 
Cockerell's slight excavations were not very successful, but he made many 
sketches of architectural details and copied some inscriptions. The origi- 
nals of the sketches are identified and the inscriptions are discussed by 
M. Reinach. 

Representations of a Satyr Play. — In Ath. Mitt. XXXVI, 1911, pp. 
269-277 (2 pis.), M. Bieber publishes a fragmentary red-figured deinos in 
Athens with a representation of a satyr play. Fragments in Bonn of a 
vase from the same factory contain replicas of some of the figures as well 
as other figures not on the example in Athens. Apparently the two vases 
contain excerpts from a more complete representation of the rehearsal for 
a satyr play. 

Problems in Greek Geography. — In Klio, XI, 1911, pp. 431-449, 
K. J. Beloch discusses the location of several places in Greek lands. 
(1) Psyttaleia is the modern Hagios Georgios, not Lipsokoutala as Kalleu- 
berg and others have thought. (2) Dicte in Crete is the range east of Praesus 
which has Dryses for its highest summit. (3) The name Onysia given by 
Pliny (N.H. IV, 61) to an island in eastern Crete is a corruption in the 
manuscripts for Dionysia (cp. Diod. V, 75, 7). (4) Eleutherae in Attica is 
not to be identified with Gyphtokastro, which was the ancient Panactum, 
but with Myupolis. (5) Demetrias in Thessaly was not at Gorgitza, but at 
Pagasae on the other side of the bay. (6) The Eurytanes were located about 
Lake Trichoris between Mt. Panaetolicus on the north and Mt. Aracynthus 
on the south, and extended from the Achelous to the Euenus River. 
(7) Calindoea must be located near Olynthus. (8) The Lethaeus was the 
modern Hieropotamos, not the small stream near Gortyna as Strabo 
(X, 478) thought. In Berl. Phil. W. March 2, 1912, col. 283, J. H. Kallen- 
BERG replies to Beloch's criticism and argues that Hagios Georgios cannot 
be Psyttaleia. Furthermore, in Klio, XII, 1912, pp. 129-138 (map), W. 
Jtjdeich discusses the positions of the fleets in the battle of Salamis and 
concludes that Psyttaleia must be Lipsokoutali (or Lipsokoutala), and that 
perhaps the small island of Skrophaes is the Ceos of Herodotus. 

Pharae in Messenia and Vicinity. — In 'A/dx- 'E<^. 1911, pp. 107-118 
(7 figs.), A. N. Skias describes the foundations of a tower of the ancient 
circuit wall of Pharae, discovered in 1901 in the modern town of Kalamai; 
publishes seven archaic inscriptions cut in the rock wall of the gorge of the 
Nedon near Kalamai ; and discusses the topography of the region, publish- 
ing a few inscriptions from different places. Of the rock -cut inscriptions 
four have already been published (cf. Rohl, I.G.A. 74), but the writer 
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thinks they have been misinterpreted as votive inscriptions, and regards 
all seven as graffiti, names of workmen who cut the road in the rock along 
the gorge, which led, perhaps, to an ancient sanctuary farther up the stream. 

Ancient 0pdvot. — In B, Soc. Ant. Fr, 1911, pp. 263-266, V. Chapot 
argues that the ancient town and cape in southeastern Cyprus called ©povoi 
were so named from thrones cut in the rock, where certain deities were 
worshipped. He compares the five thrones at Pilarou, Thera, the one at 
Kerata in Attica, two at Phalasarna in Crete, another at Lindus in Rhodes, 
the thrones of Zeus and Hecate on the island of Chalce, those of the Magna 
Mater in Phrygia, etc. 

The Lenaea and the Lenaeum. — That the numerous fifth-century 
vases, chiefly red-figured and from tiie first half of the century, which show 
a column-shaped Dionysus surrounded by dancing Bacchantes represent the 
festival of the Lenaea, not the Anthesteria, and indicate Theban connec- 
tions for the former, and that the Lenaeum lay outside the walls and was, 
indeed, the small temple found outside the Dipylon gate, are conclusions 
reached by A. Frickenhaus and questioned by Wilamowitz-Moellendorf at 
the November (1911) meeting of the Berlin Archaeological Society. (^Arch. 
Anz. 1912, cols. 55-56.) 

The Dictaean Cave. — In R. Hist. Rel LXIV, 1911, pp. 277-291 (map), 
J. TouTAiN argues that literary and epigraphic evidence prevents the iden- 
tification of the Dictaean cave with the cave of Psychro. The latter is the 
cave referred to by Hesiod as in the Aegean Mountains near Lyttus. The 
Dictaean cave has not yet been found. It must be sought in the mountains 
of eastern Crete, probably between Palaikastro and Praesus. 

Notes on the Cult of the Double Axe and of the Nude Goddess. — 
In B. Pal. It. XXXVII, 1911, pp. 184-154 (pi. 14 figs.), L. Pigorini pre- 
sents his observations on the prehistoric cult of the double axe and of the 
nude goddess, as represented by objects found in primitive tombs. 

Cults connected with the Amazons. — The Amazons were votaries of 
Cybele, Artemis under various surnames, Apollo called Amazonian, and 
Ares. The cults with which they were associated appear to be pre- Hel- 
lenic. The tradition of the Amazons preserves memories of a time when 
women held the important place in state and religion. These results are 
reached by a discussion of the legends of the Amazons as told in Greek 
literature and illustrated in Greek art. [Florence Mary Bennett, 
Religious Cults associated ivith the Amazons. New York, 1912, Columbia 
University Press, Lemcke & Buechner, agents. 79 pp. 8 vo. Dissertation.] 

Marsyas. — In R. Arch. XIX, 1912, pp. 390-405, Salomon Reinach 
discusses various theories concerning the origin and meaning of Marsyas. 
He concludes that Marsyas was an ass-god. Apollo also was once an ass- 
god (or at least an Apollo-ass existed), inasmuch as asses were sacrificed 
to Apollo in historical times. At Celaenae the skin of Marsyas was shown. 
Perhaps the name Marsyas is connected with fxdpa-viro^, "bag or sack of 
leather." 

Bngraved Gems. — In his Engraved Gems, Duffield Osborne under- 
takes to provide collectors with an up-to-date handbook of gem engraving, 
ancient and modern. After an introduction dealing with the forgeries, 
materials, size, shapes, workmanship, designs, inscriptions, and signatures of 
ancient gems, he discusses in Part I the gems of different periods beginning 
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with those of Minoari Crete and continuing down to modern times, including 
chapters on Etruscan scarabs, Mithraic and Gnostic talismans, and Byzantine, 
Sassanian, and Moslem gems. In Part II he describes the gods and other 
personages engraved on gems, and their attributes ; and in Part III the tools 
and technique of gem engraving, the stones used, etc., and adds full descrip- 
tions of the thirty-two plates which illustrate the work. [Engraved Gems, 
Signets, Talismans, and Ornamental Intaglios, Ancient and Modern. By 
DuFFiELD Osborne. Kew York, 1912, Henry Holt & Co. 424 pp. ; 32 pis. ; 
29 figs. 16.] 

"Writing of an Ancient Milesian Natural Philosopher. — In Memnon, 
Y, 1911, pp. 149-170 (2 pis.), W. H. Roscher maintains that the first eleven 
chapters of the so-called Hippocratic " Book of. Sevens" contain an extract 
from a philosophical work of the old Milesian school. In its standpoint 
this work falls between the teaching of Solon and the old Pythagorean school. 
This view the author defends against the criticism of Diels in D. Lit. Ztg. 
July 29, 1911. 

The Symbolism of the Pythagoreans. — In Klio, XI, 1911, pp. 481-496, 
F. X. KuGLER presents evidence to show that the symbolism of the Pythag- 
oreans goes back to Babylonian sources. 

The Greek Genius. — In The Greek Genius and its Meaning to Us (Oxford, 
1912, Clarendon Press, 250 pp. 8 vo. Qs. net), R. W. Livingstone tries to 
determine and illustrate those qualities in Greek literature which make it 
of value to us. He distinguishes the Note of Beauty, the Note of Freedom, 
the Note of Directness, the Note of Humanism, and the Notes of Sanity and 
Manysidedness. Pindar, Herodotus, and Plato (the last as one who does 
not fit in a conception of the Greek genius as made up of the notes mentioned 
above) are especially discussed, and a chapter is devoted to the fifth century 
and after. The book is in no sense archaeological, but is of interest to 
archaeologists in so far as a discussion of the qualities exhibited in Greek 
literature may lead to better understanding of Greek art. 

ITALY 

ARCHITECTURE 

The Tomb of C. Sulpicius Platorinus. — In Boll. Arte, V, 1911, pp. 
365-372 (colored pi. ; 8 figs.), R. Paribeni and A. Berretti discuss the 
reconstruction of the tomb of C. Sulpicius Platorinus reerected in 1911 in 
the Museo delle Terme. 

SCULPTURE 

The Etruscan Stelae at Bologna. — In Mon. Antichi dei Lincei, XX, 
1911, cols. 357-727 (5 pis. ; many figs.), P. Ducati discusses the Etruscan 
stelae at Bologna. A summary of his work, with criticism, is given by 
A. Grenier in R. Arch. XIX, 1912, pp. 137-140. Perhaps the most im- 
portant result of the detailed study of these monuments is the connection 
established between them and the Gallic invasions. The Etruscans of 
Bologna continued to resist the Gauls until the middle of the fourth century 

B.C. 

The New Head of Augustus. — In Ath. Mitt, XXXVI, 1911, pp. 361-363, 
A. Ippel discusses the bronze head of Augustus from Meroe, published by 
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R. C. Bosanquet (Ann. Arch, Anth. IV, 1911, p. 66, pis. Xll-XIY ', A JA . 
XVI, p. 114). In opposition to Bosanquet, who believes that the bronze 
head portrays Augustus as a young man while the statue from Prima Porta 
represents him at about the age of fifty, Ippel maintains that both portraits 
are copies from the same original, and that the head from Meroe is the first 
of the two, and perhaps is a cast from the original statue. 

The Apotheosis of Antoninus Pius. — The apotheosis of Antoninus 
Pius, as represented in the celebrated relief on the pedestal of his column, 
has been newly interpreted by L. Deubner, Rom. Mitt. XXVII, 1912, pp. 
1-20 (4 figs.), with special reference to Oriental influences. He explains 
the winged youth, who bears on his wings the seated figures of Antoninus 
and Faustina, as the Aion of the Mithra cult, the winged demon of 
eternity. 

Aurifex Brattiarius. — One element in the relief of the gold-beater in 
the Galleria delle Statue of the Vatican, the pile of objects at the lower right- 
hand corner, has been variously and always incorrectly interpreted. The 
five objects, each one smaller than the one below it and all having the form 
of a double, truncated cone, are not bars or ingots of gold or packages of 
finished goldleaf, but the weights belonging to the colossal pair of scales 
which hang above. This is the usual form for Roman weights. The small 
object hanging from one arm of the bar of the scales is a moveable weight 
running on a graduated scale, as in our steelyard. (E. Pernice, Jb. Arch. 
I. XXVI, 1911, pp. 288-289 ; fig.) 

Female Head from Egypt. — In R. Arch. XIX, 1912, pp. 110-115 
(3 figs.), Andre Boulanger publishes a marble head bought by the 
Countess of Gleichen in Egypt, and afterwards sold and brought to 
America. It is about one-fifth larger than life. The hair is slightly parted 
in the middle and frames the face in a thick, rounded mass. The back of 
the head and neck is lacking and was originally made of a separate piece. 
Probably a veil or part of a mantle covered these missing parts. The head 
probably belonged to a replica or copy of a standing, veiled female statue 
made in Egypt in Roman times. 

The Frieze of the Temple of Apollo at Bolsena. — In Rend. Ace. 
Lincei, XX, 1911, pp. 563-568 (2 figs.), E. Gabrici publishes a bas-relief 
(80 cm. by 67 cm.) built into the cathedral of Bolsena. It probably formed 
part of a frieze from a temple of Apollo, and represents the Hours harness- 
ing the steeds of the Sun (Ovid, Met. 2, 118; Lucian, Dial. Deor, X; 
Dionys. II, 175). At the left stands Helios, characterized by an aureola, 
while one of the Hours from behind the chariot is tipping it back that the 
yoke may fall aright on the neck of a horse who is being bridled by another 
of the Hours. The fragment is part of a replica of a Hellenistic work, and 
the subject of the frieze was probably the story of Phaethon. 

The Reliefs of the Arch of Constan tine. — New light has been thrown 
upon two of the reliefs of the Arch of Constantine by an Oxyrhynchus 
papyrus (Hunt, VIII, 73). This contains some forty Greek hexameters by 
the poet Pancrates, who lived in the time of Hadrian, and celebrated the 
emperor's prowess in the chase, describing the attack of a lion upon 
Antinous, whose life is saved by Hadrian. The bearing of this upon two 
of the medallions is considered in Rom. Mitt. XXVII, 1912, pp. 97-100, by 
W. HoFFA. (Cp. ibid. XXVI, 1911, pp. 214 ff.) 
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VASES 

Ceramic Art in Italy. — A new chronology of the ceramic art in Italy is 
established by V. Macchioro in Rom. Mitt. XXVII, 1912, pp. 21-36. In- 
stead of the generally accepted succession, Campania, Lucania, Apulia, 
Macchioro reverses this order, maintaining that in northern Apulia pro- 
duction lasted until the end of the fourth century B.C., in central and lower 
Apulia and in Lucania to about the end of the third century (or the second 
half of the century), and in Campania to the end of the third century B.C. 
Ihid. XXVII, 1912, pp. 163-188, he establishes a new chronology of the 
vases produced in Apulia, Lucania, and Campania, and bases it upon his- 
torical considerations, not upon stylistic criteria. 

INSCRIPTIONS 

The Bronze Inscription of Heraclaea. — In R. ^t. Anc. XIV, 1912, 
pp. 40-52, M. Besnier discusses the recent works of H. Legras and J.-M. 
Nap on the bronze inscription found near Heraclaea in 1732 (C.I.L. I, 
206), and concludes that neither the date nor the purpose of the inscription 
has yet been determined. 

Inscriptions from Home. — Various minor inscriptions found in or 
near Rome are published by G. Gatti, B. Com. Rom. XXXIX, 1911, 
pp. 271-282. 

An Inscription at Dertona. — An inscription in the museum of Dertona 
(ancient Tortona) is interpreted by H. Gummerus, Rom. Mitt. XXVII, 1912, 
pp. 230-233 (pi.). It is found upon a stele with reliefs, — three portraits 
and, below, shoemaker's lasts and other tools of that trade, so scantily 
represented on extant monuments. 

Latin Inscriptions from Dacia. — In Klio, XI, 1911, pp. 499-510, 
G. Teglas publishes 119 Latin inscriptions, most of them consisting of a 
few letters only, from Dacia. 

Inscriptiones Latinae. — Professor Diehl has performed a useful ser- 
vice for students of Latin epigraphy in publishing his Inscriptiones Latinae. 
The book consists of fifty plates reproducing Latin inscriptions covering all 
periods from the *' Lapis Romuli" to the sarcophagus of Pope Nicolaus V 
(d. 1455). In one case facsimiles of as many as 98 different inscriptions 
are given in a single plate. A brief explanatory text and full indices 
are added. \_Inscriptiones Latinae. Collegit Ernestus Diehl. Bonn, 
1912, Marcus & Weber ; Oxford, Parker & Son, xxxix, pp. ; 50 pis. 
8 vo.] 

Curious Interpretation of a Roman Inscription. — In Sitzh. Mun. 
Akad. 1911, No. 13 (23 pp.; 2 pis.), F. Vollmer supplements his previous 
paper (see A.J.A. XV, 1911, p. 569) on the "Three Wretched Saints" 
at Etting. Saints were worshipped at Etting before 1385. No record of 
the names of the three saints, S. Arch, S. Haindrit, S. Gardan, is earlier than 
the last part of the sixteenth century. In 1627 the name of the Roman 
soldier Herennius was substituted for that of Haindrit, and the gravestone 
of the Roman was regarded as that of the saint. 

Epigraphic Bulletin. — In their review of epigraphic publications for 
July-December, 1911 (R. Arch. XVIII, 1911, pp. 485-536), R. Cagnat and 
M. Besnier give the text of 156 inscriptions relating to Roman antiquity, 
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with notes on epigraphic publications and full indices. Ihid. XIX, 1912, 
pp. 453-492, the same authors publish similar notes and the text of 132 
inscriptions for January-June, 1912. Of these inscriptions, nine are in Greek, 
the rest in Latin. 

COINS 

Monetary System of Etruria. — -The French version of the discussion 
byE. KovACS of the monetary system of Etruria (cf. A.J.A. XVI, p. 288) 
is concluded in E. Ital. Num. XXIV, 1911, pp. 489-518. 

The Coinage of the Brutii. — At the April (1911) meeting of the Berlin 
Archaeological Society, K. Regling suggested that the period usually 
assigned to the coins of the Brutii, 282-203 B.C., was much too. long, and 
that they must belong only to the years 282-272, in which the Brutii 
were in revolt against Rome under the lead of Pyrrhus and after which 
they were far too much humbled to be granted the privilege of coinage 
by the Romans. {Arch. Anz. 1912, col. 44.) 

The Gold Coins of T. Quinctius. — In Sitzb. Kais, A lead, der Wiss. in 
Wien, 167, 6, 1911 (78 pp. ; pi.), W. Kubitschek discusses at length the 
three gold coins inscribed T. Quincti. The head on the obverse is not that 
of T. Quinctius Flamininus, but the writer cannot identify it, or point out 
who this T. Quinctius was. He also discusses denarii with magistrates* 
names, and tribal names on Roman coins. 

Medallions on Roman Standards. — Coventry O. Seltman pub- 
lishes in R. Ital, Num. XXV, 1912, pp. 35-49 (2 pis.; 2 figs.), a unique 
" standard of a Roman general," as he believes it to be. It is thought to 
have been found, along with the sella castrensis which is mentioned else- 
where (see p. 593), somewhere near Colchester, England, in 1827. It con- 
sists substantially of an unusually large bordered medallion of Nero fastened 
in the centre of the lowest and largest of a series of four laurel wreaths 
arranged tangentially in a longitudinal order of decreasing size, but with the 
lowest framed in above by bars in a form suggesting the pediment of a 
temple. To the lowest wreath is attached at the extremity of a diameter 
extending in the line of the centres of the other wreaths, a metal socket 
for the insertion of a pole for carrying. Mr. Seltman believes this and the 
folding chair which came from the same collection (of a Mr. Fornian) to 
have been lost in the defeat of Petilius Cerealis by the Britons. 

Coin of Hadrumetum. — U. Ph. Boissevain points out that a coin of 
Hadrumetum of which a number of examples are known has had the 
legends repeatedly misread and wrongly restored. The coin shows on the 
obverse the head of Neptune to right with trident over the left shoulder ; on 
the reverse, a bust of the Sun -god, facing, with nimbus and crown of rays. 
The inscriptions are properly read, Obv., C • (or G •) FABIVS • CATVLVS • 
||.VIR;Rev., D • SEXTILIVS • CORNVTVS -ll • VIR. Therefore no 
argument can longer be based upon this coin (which must be referred, with 
Mommsen, to the Augustan period) for pushing the date of the autonomous 
coinage of the African cities back to the beginning of the first century B.C. 
(Z. Num, XXIX, 1912, pp. 107-111 ; fig.) 

Roman Coins of Restitution. — L. Laffranchi argues that the issue 
by the Flavians between the years 71 and 80 a.d. of coins with restored 
types of Augustan issues was designed to commemorate at the distance of 
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a century the foundation of the empire by Augustus, and to suggest 
Vespasian as in a sense its second founder, after the recent civil wars. (i?. 
Ital. Num. XXIV, 1911, pp. 427-436 ; pi.) 

Coinage of Agrippa and Macrianus. — L. Laffranchi defends further 
against attack by Stuckelberg his claim that the coins of Agrippa were 
issued by Caligula, and that Macrianus the Elder must be dropped from 
the list of the Roman emperors who issued coins. {Boll, Num. IX, 1911, 
pp. 161-164.) 

Coins of L. Verus. — In Num. Chron. 1911, pp. 209-267 (2 pis.), C. 
Harold Dodd examines year by year the numismatic evidence concerning 
the eastern campaigns of L. Verus, and points out the corrections which it 
makes possible in the literary narratives. Two supplementary notes are 
appended, one on the coinage of the period between the end of the Parthian 
War and the death of Verus, the second on Mesopotamia after the Parthian 
War. 

GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

The Lake Dwellers of Lago di Varese. — Further light on the burial 
customs of the lake dwellers (their practice of providing for the dead on 
platforms over the water, near the homes of the living) is furnished by 
P. Castelfranco, B. Pal. It. XXXVII, 1911, pp. 113-119 (pi.), who 
describes fragments of cinerary urns and other vessels from the Lago di 
Varese. 

Neolithic Remains near San Severo. — Neolithic remains in the 
vicinity of San Severo and Monte Gargano are discussed by U. Rellini in 
B. Pal. It. XXXVIII, 1912, pp. 1-10 (3 figs.). The region is especially 
rich in implements of the period. 

An Archaic Cinerary Urn. — The swastika, as it appears upon an 
archaic cinerary urn found near Rapallo, is discussed by A. Issel in B. Pal. 
It, XXXVIII, 1912, pp. 39-50 (5 figs.). Other objects found in the same 
tomb, including an iron spear-point, are also described. 

Etruscan Remains at Castiglione del Lago. — A small Etruscan tomb, 
discovered by accident in 1901, at S. Benedetto, Castiglione del Lago, on 
the Trasimene Lake, is described in Rom. Mitt. XXVII, 1912, pp. 51-61 
(5 figs.) by B. NoGARA. It contained cinerary urns with recumbent figures 
in terra-cotta, and vessels in bronze and clay. The tomb belonged to the 
Ceicna (i.e. Caecina family). 

The Bronze Censers of Bologna. — A full treatment of the various 
bronze censers (so-called) which have been found in the vicinity of Bologna, 
and represent the Villanova civilization, is published by P. Ducati in B. 
Pal. It. XXXVIII, 1912, pp. 11-29 (2 pis. ; fig.). They are distinguished by 
handles in the form of water-fowl, and by an abundance of chains and 
pendants. 

A Bronze Situla from Lentini. — A bronze situla^ serving as a cinerary 
tirn, discovered at Lentini, and now in the museum at Syracuse, is studied 
by P. Orsi in B. Pal. It. XXXVIII, 1912, pp. 30-38 (fig.). He traces the 
type back to an Ionian origin, and connects it with the archaic situlae found 
in northeastern Italy. N"© other specimen has been found in the south. 

Republican Monuments at Ostia. — Some republican monuments at 
Ostia are described and illustrated by D. Vaglieri, B. Com. Rom, 
XXXIX, 1911, pp. 225-245 (3 pis. ; 17 figs.). Until recently this period was 
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hardly represented at all among the accessible remains of Ostia. Vaglieri 
has brought a number of such structures to light, though it cannot be said 
that any one of them is of great importance. 

Tabulae Caeritum. — In MeL Arch. Hist. XXXI, 1911, pp. 435-454, D. 
Anziani discusses the origin and meaning of tabulae Caeritum. His theory 
is that during the sixth and fifth centuries B.C. commercial relations were 
very close between Rome and Caere, and that the former drew much of its 
grain supply from southern Etruria. The desirability of giving some legal 
standing in Rome to the merchants of Caere led to the bestowal upon them 
of civil rights, civitas sine suffragio^ and to the drawing up of the tabulae 
Caeritum. Later, citizens who had been deprived of their suffrage by the 
censor were inscribed upon the same tablets, inasmuch as their political 
status was practically the same as that of the Caeritans. 

Roman Slavery. — In Rom. Mitt. XXVII, 1912, pp. 189-221, M. Bang 
continues his treatment of Roman slavery, with special reference to the 
supply, and the large numbers of Italians who by kidnapping, exposure, sale 
by parents or others, but, particularly, by voluntary sale, swelled the ranks of 
the slaves. 

Birth Customs in Corsica. — Strabo (III, 4, 17; 165), in speaking of 
Corsica, and Diodorus Siculus (I, 80 ; V, 14) of the Celts, describe a custom 
existing among those peoples that a husband whose wife has given birth to 
a child should submit to a sort of child-bed for some days or weeks. This 
custom, still found among the Basques and some peoples of southern Asia, 
corresponds quite closely to one among the natives of South America. 
H. KuNiKE in Z. Ethn. XLIII, 1911, pp. 546-563, discusses and attempts to 
explain this so-called " couvade " and lists more than a hundred references 
to the custom in ethnological writers. 

The Mosaic of Torre Annunziata. — The well-known mosaic discovered 
at Torre Annunziata in 1897 has been studied by F. Drexel, in Rom. Mitt. 
XXVII, 1912, pp. 234-240 (fig.) and brought into connection with the 
pseudo-Plutarchian description of a relief by the tomb of Isocrates, repre- 
senting the orator in a group of his teachers and several poets. The 
mosaic had been interpreted by Peterson {Ibid. XII, 1897, pp. 328 ff.) 
as depicting the Academy. 

The Via Salaria. — The elaborate work on the Salaria, published by the 
Marchese Persichetti in Rom. Mitt, in 1908 and 1909, and then separately 
{La via Salaria nei circondarii di Roma e Rieti^ Rome, 1910), has been sup- 
plemented by T. AsHBY, Rom. Mitt. XXVII, 1912, pp. 222-229. The 
eighteenth milestone has been discovered (temp. Nervae) since Persichetti's 
work and the earlier paper of Ashby. 

The Imperial Pora. — In Boll. Arte.Y, 1911, pp. 445-455 (pi.; 40 figs.; 
plan), C. Ricci discusses the remains of the imperial fora with many full- 
page illustrations, and publishes a drawing showing how the whole series 
would look if the modern buildings were removed. 

Plan in Relief of Imperial Rome. —In R. Arch. XVIII, 1911, pp. 419- 
422, Louis Chatelain writes in high praise of the model or plan in relief 
of Rome in the fourth century of our era, which is in the National Museum 
at the baths of Diocletian, in Rome. It is the work of a French architect, 
Mr. Bigot. The same article appeared first in the Bollettino delV Associazione 
archeologica romana. 
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Formae Urbis Romae Antiquae. — Messrs. Kiepert and Huelsen 
have published a new and enlarged edition of their work on the topography 
of ancient Rome. The literary evidence, ancient and modern, is collected in 
three chapters, (1) one dealing with temples and the like ; (2) one with 
churches and Christian monuments ; and (3) one with public and private 
monuments. An index of modern names is added. Four large maps ac- 
company the text. [Formae urbis Romae antiquae. Delineaverunt H. 
Kiepert et Ch. Huelsen. Berolini, 1912, D. Reimer, XIX, 162 pp. 
4 maps. 8vo. M. 16.] 

A Fourth-century Necropolis at Genoa. — In Ausonia, V, 1911, pp. 
13-55 (13 figs.) R. Paribeni describes in detail the contents of seventy- 
three tombs found on the east side of the hill of S. Andrea, Genoa. They 
are all pit tombs, poorly preserved, and contained many red-figured vases, 
chiefly craters and cylices, of South Italian manufacture. Several bronze 
vessels, as well as fibulae and vases of glass, were also found. The necropolis 
probably dates from the end of the fourth century B.C. 

Chair of a Roman General. — In the same paper in which he describes 
a unique Roman standard (see p. 590), Coventry O. Seltman describes and 
pictures also a unique folding chair of iron, with incrustations of silver, 
which he believes to have been the sella castrensis of a Roman general, and 
to have been lost near Colchester along with the standard in the defeat by 
the Britons of Petilius Cerealis in the time of Nero. (R. lial. Num. XXY, 
1912, pp. 49-52 ; 2 pis. ; fig.) 

Pila Ardentia. — In B. Soc. Ant, Fr. 1911, pp. 266-270 (fig.), A. Heron 
DE ViLLEFOSSE poiuts out that specimens of the pila ardentia mentioned by 
Latin writers are still extant. There are two kinds: one in which a hole 
near the point carried the burning pitch; and the other in which the 
spearhead a short distance from the point was split into three parts, widened 
out, and then united again a few inches further on. This made a larger 
enclosure for the inflammable material. 

A Toponomastic Lexicon of Italy. — In Rend. Ace. Lincei, XX, 1911, 
pp. 503-562, S. Fieri presents the results of studies made by him for a 
toponomastic lexicon of Italy, under the auspices of the Reale Accademia dei 
Lincei. The proper names of the valley of the Arno are here traced back 
to their Latin equivalents : first, local names derived from the names of per- 
sons, which are primitives; second, names derived by suffixes -ana and 
'dtico from Latin gentile names. 

FRANCE 

Burials of Protohistoric Ages in Southwestern France. — In R. Arch. 
XIX, 1912, pp. 1-59 (21 figs., most of which contain many small drawings), 
Leon Joulin begins a description and discussion of the burials belonging 
to the Iron Age in southwestern France. After a brief introduction, he 
describes six groups : (l) Toulouse, with an elaborate tabulation of the 
contents of graves; (2) Le Tarn ; (3) Les Pyrenees Centrales ; (4) Le Bassiu 
de I'Adour; (5) L'Agenais et le Quercy; (6) Le Cantal, la Correze, et la 
Dordogne. The contents of the graves in the various cemeteries are de- 
scribed, as are the graves themselves, and approximate dates are determined. 
Ibid. pp. 235-254, the burials are classified according to periods (Bronze 
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Age, two only, Terrier de Cabut and at Singlayrac ; First Iron Age, numer- 
ous ; Second Iron Age, at Toulouse, at Albi, in the Agenais, and perhaps 
in the Quercy; the first period of Roman domination at Toulouse). The 
arrangement and contents of the tombs are described. Apparently the 
Celts (the bearers of the civilization of the First Iron Age) took possession of 
the country in the sixth and fifth centuries B.C. From the fourth century 
B.C. the Celtic civilization of the Second Iron Age reigned in all southwest- 
ern Gaul. Hellenic influence increased. Finally, the Roman conquest 
brought further economic consequences ; but the Celtic sepulchral rites still 
survived. 

The Age of the Decorated Caves and Rocks of France and Spain. — 
In it Arch. XIX, 1912, pp. 193-234 (37 figs.), the abbe H. Breuil discusses 
the drawings, paintings, and carvings in caves and on rocks in France and 
Spain. He concludes that an original art arose, at the beginning of the 
higher palaeolithic age, contemporary with the glacial fauna north of the 
Pyrenees and the Alps, and with a temperate fauna beyond these barriers. 
This naturalistic art developed in all the Southwest of France and the 
Northwest of Spain during a long period. Here human figures are rare. 
In the East and Northeast of Spain they play an important role. A 
schematic (Capsian) art existed in the Southwest of Spain, and this was 
driven northward by the advent of neolithic people in the South. Some of 
the Capsians remained, apparently, in southern Spain and Portugal, and 
some may have moved from Morocco to the Soudan. 

Prehistoric Perigord. — In R. Past, XI, 1912, pp. 82-92, O. Hauser^s 
Guide to the prehistoric remains in the V^zere and Dordogne valleys is trans- 
lated under the title ' Prehistoric Perigord.* 

The Epoch of the Foundation of Alesia. — In R. Arch. XIX, 1912, 
pp. 101-109 (4 figs.), Joseph Dechelette shows that nothing has yet been 
found at Alesia, to which a date earlier than the first century B.C. can be 
assigned. Only a relatively small part of the site is excavated, and earlier 
objects may, of course, be discovered. 

The Roman Road from Bordeaux to Astorga. — In R: £t. Anc. XIV, 
1912, pp. 175-188 (4 figs. ; map), L. Colas traces the Roman road from 
Bordeaux to Astorga where it crosses the Pyrenees. The modern Saint- 
Jean-le-Vieux is the Imus Pyrenaeus of the Antonine Itinerary, Chateau- 
Pignon is Summus Pyrenaeus and Ibaneta is Summus Portus. 

The Friezes of the Arch at Orange. — In R, Arch, XIX, 1912, pp. 
337-342 (2 figs.), S. Reinach publishes drawings of the friezes of the north- 
ern and southern stylobates of the arch at Orange and reprints, with correc- 
tions, from C. R. Acad. Insc. 1909, pp. 513-518, his proof that the arch was 
erected in honor of the victory of Julius Caesar (or his legate C. Trebonius) 
in 49 B.C. An inscription was added later in honor of Tiberius. The 
monuments at St. Remy belong to the same date as the arch at Orange. 

SWITZERLAND 

The Roman Theatre at Augst. — In Die Schweiz, XVI, May 1912, pp. 
205-208 (6 figs.), F. Stahelin describes the remains of the Roman theatre 
at Augst (Augusta Raurica), Switzerland. It has been known since the 
Renaissance, but it was completely excavated and restored 1893-1906. 
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There were three buildings on the site : first, a theatre of the time of Augus- 
tus ; then an amphitheatre built a few decades later, with an arena 47 m. 
long, by 36 m. wide ; then a theatre again, probably erected after the with- 
drawal of the Roman garrison. This apparently lasted down to the invasion 
of the Alemanni about 450 a.d. 

GERMANY 

Distribution of Prehistoric Types. — In Z. Ethn. l^lAll, 1911, pp. 
664-817 (66 figs. ; map), R. Beltz, presenting the fifth report of the com- 
mission chosen by the German Anthropological Society for the publication 
of maps showing the distribution of prehistoric types, classifies more than 
2200 La Tene fibulae, by their periods, provenance,' and form, indicating 
surroundings (grave, hill, bridge, swamp, etc.), and giving the literature. 
A supplementary list of 264 such fibulae is given ibid. XLIII, 1911, pp. 
930-943. 

A Grave Relief from the German Limes. — A sculptured grave stone 
which was found near Obernburg am Main in 1889 and which has been 
published several times, bears some obscure inscriptions, one of which 
H. Dessau has deciphered as OTHRYADEIA? i-e^ Othryades. The letters 
occur on a shield which forms part of a trophy, and they evidently refer to 
the story of the Spartan Othryades who, when mortally wounded in a battle 
with the Argives, raised a trophy and marked it with his own blood. The 
incident was well known in late antiquity and is represented on gems, but 
tlie native artist of this stone formed his own conception of the picture. 
{Arch. Anz. 1912, col. 69.) 

Ancient Writing Materials. — In Ber. Kunsts. XXXIIT, 1912, cols. 143- 
147 (2 figs.), W. ScHUBART describes various ancient writing materials 
preserved in the Berlin museum. 

Supports for Roman Incense-Burners. — In Rom.-Germ. Kh.Y, 1912, 
pp. 10 ff., K. S. GuTMANN discusses a class of terra-cotta objects in German 
museums of Roman antiquities, the exact purpose of which has never been 
ascertained. In shape they resemble speaking tubes and are made of com- 
mon clay without artistic finish. He shows that they served as supports to 
incense-burners, to which they show great resemblance in the technique of 
their decoration. 

GREAT BRITAIN 

Stonehenge. — At the March (1911) meeting of the Berlin Archaeo- 
logical Society, C. Schuchhardt spoke on Stonehenge and its relation to the 
South. Similar constructions occur in many parts of Great Britain and 
on the neighboring continental coasts, and the attempts to date them by 
their orientation to the rising sun leads to such contradictions that we must 
reject the idea of their being Sun temples and adopt the most natural expla- 
nation of them as sepulchral monuments. They all show close analogies 
with the circle of shaft graves at Mycenae. The race course connected with 
the circle of stones at Stonehenge is another proof of this view, for chariot 
races w^ere always held in honor of the dead. The giant stone in the mid- 
dle of the circle is rather a seat for the returning soul than a throne for a 
god. All grave stelae, tumuli, pyramids, etc., were originally designed for 
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the use of the soul of the depai'ted, that it might see from a height the rising 
and setting sun, etc. So in the Persians, the spirit of Darius appears on the 
apex of his tomb. Further, the name and the traditions concerning the 
home of the Hyperboraeans point to the mild climate of the south of England, 
and the stories of their embassies to Dodona, Delphi, and Delos, and of their 
friendly relations with the Athenians, strengthen these evidences of inter- 
course between northwestern Europe and the Mediterranean and between 
Greece and Central Europe. (^Arch. Anz. 1912, cols. 40-43.) 

AFRICA 

The Cult of Mithra in Carthage. — In R. Hist. Rel. LXV, 1912, pp. 1-15 
(4 figs.), P. Berger publishes a Phoenician inscription from Carthage ante- 
dating the Roman conquest, in which he finds a reference to the god Mithra. 
He argues that the cult of Mithra was introduced into Carthage directly 
from Asia Minor, and not by the Komans. 

The Military Frontier of Tripolis in Roman Times. — In the Memoires 
de rAcademie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, XXXIX, 1912, pp. 77-109 
(3 pis. ; 10 figs.), R. Cagnat discusses the military frontier of Roman 
Tripolis. The frontier was protected, from Leptis Magna to Turris Tamel- 
leni, by three kinds of defensive works : (1) large camps, strongly fortified, 
and connected by ports of less importance ; (2) in the valleys and points 
of passage, by a ditch and a wall with towers ; (3) toward the south, along 
the caravan routes, hordjs, occupied by garrisons, chiefly of cavalry. More- 
over, behind the limes was a certain number of forts at important points. 

EARLY CHRISTIAN, BYZANTINE, AND MEDIAEVAL ART 

GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

A Great Picture of the Time of Justinian. — The sixth-century (a.d.) 
picture of the Universe which was in the Winter Baths at Gaza, and the 
highly colored poetic description of it written by Johannes of Gaza, were 
discussed at the May and June (1911) meetings of the Berlin Archaeological 
Society by P. Friedlander and A. Trendelenburg. The latter gave a Ger- 
man metrical translation of part of the introduction of the poem, which is 
in a very difficult Greek style, and concluded from passages in it that the 
picture was on a vault or dome and very probably was a mosaic with gold 
ground. A Latin cross with the long arm proportionately longer than usual, 
and with the ends of the arms widened, was the most prominent feature in 
the design as a whole, which included innumerable details of natural powers 
and elements. A symbolic pair of sisters, of unequal size, appeared above 
and corresponded to the uneven proportions of the arms. (Arch. Anz. 1912, 
cols. 46-52.) 

Byzantine Art. — In Vol. XV of the Bulletin of the Russian Archaeo- 
logical Institute at Constantinople (Izwestija russkavo archeologicheskavo 
Instituta w Konstantinopolje. Vol. XV, Sophia, 1911), T. Schmit publishes 
(with colored plates) three articles on Byzantine art. They are, pp. 31-72 
on the iconography of the annunciation; pp. 73-91 on a peculiarity in the 
oldest representations of the baptism of Christ ; pp. 206-258 on the church 
and the mosaics of Panagia Angeloktistos. 
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A Fragment of Byzantine Pottery. — In R. Arch. XVIII, 1911, 
pp. 450-451 (fig., wrong side up), A. van Gennep publishes a fragment 
of pottery found near Bougie. He thinks it is Byzantine and recognizes in 
its decoration both human and vegetable forms. 

A Tablet from the Meteoron Monastery. — In'Apx- 'E<^. 1911, pp. 177- 
185 (18 figs.), X. A. Bey publishes, with historical commentary, a painted 
tablet, which he found in the Meteoron monastery, dedicated by Angelica 
Palaiologina, who was queen of Jannina in the latter part of the fourteenth 
century. In the central panel, which is surrounded by a border with the 
figures of fourteen saints, a portrait figure of the queen worships the Virgin 
and infant Jesus. All the figures are identified by their names. 

The Origin of Perspective. —In Mel. Arch. Hist. XXXI, 1911, pp. 393- 
434, W. DE Gruneisen sketches the origin and development of perspective, 
describes the characteristics of " la perspective harhare " common to Oriental 
antiquity and the early Middle Ages, and discusses the effect of the discov- 
ery of the laws of true perspective at the Renaissance. 

FRANCE 

The Ambulatory of St. Martin at Tours. — In Mh. f. Kunstw. V, 1912, 
pp. 134-149, E. Gall begins a series of ' Studies in the History of the 
Ambulatory ' with an inquiry into the date of the church of St. Martin at 
Tours, which, though now destroyed, is known to have possessed a well- 
developed apsidal aisle. He finds from documentary evidence that the 
basilica of Perpetuus, which was built towards the end of the fifth century 
lasted without much change till the end of the tenth. The apsidal aisle 
dates from the reconstruction of Herveus and the beginning of the eleventh 
century. 

The Tomb of St. Ronan.— In Mh. f. Kunstw. V, 1912, pp. 111-128, 
K. EscHER points out that the tomb of St. Ronan shows many affinities with 
the tomb of Philippe Pot in the Louvre, the angel caryatids carrying coats 
of arms having a certain resemblance to the mourners similarly equipped in 
the case of the Louvre monument. The motif of angel caryatids, however, 
is more probably derived from Italy, and the writer is disposed to regard the 
tomb as an early example of the Italian movement in French sculpture. 
The tomb seems to have been set up by Anne of Brittany in its present 
situation in the church of Lochronan (Finistere) about 1512-1514. 

A Carolingian Inscription. — In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1911, pp. 588-595 
(fig.), L.-H. Labande publishes a fragmentary Latin inscription in raised 
letters on three sides of a slab decorated with an interlacing design. The 
stone came from Carpentras and was at some time sawn in two. It is now 
98 cm. long and 40 cm. high. The letters preserved read cavit fieri ista 
opera indignos peccat[or']. It dates from the second half of the eighth 
century, a period from which few inscriptions are preserved. 

Sculptures of the Church at Rampillon. — In R. Arch. XIX, 1912, 
pp. 313-318 (7 figs.), Charles Oulmont calls attention to the remarkable 
sculptures of the church at Rampillon (Seine-et-Marne), of the end of the 
thirteenth century. Especially interesting and beautiful are the masks in 
the spandrels and the figures under the arches below the twelve apostles at 
the sides of the portal. 
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QERMANT 

Interpretation of a Fresco in Niirnberg. — The curious fresco in the 
Moritzkapelle in Niirnberg, representing in four scenes a maiden receiving 
a message, and the birth, baptism, and education of a royal youth are ex- 
plained by H. Kehrer in Mh. f. Kunstw. V, 1912, pp. 65-67, as relating to 
the betrothal of the Emperor Karl IV and Anna of Schweidnitz, and to the 
birth of their son, Wenzel IV of Bohemia. The appositeness of the fresco 
lies in the circumstance that Wenzel was born in Niirnberg. 

GREAT BRITAIN 

Antiquities of St. Andre^vs and the Ruthvrell Cross. — The church 
of St. Rule at St. Andrews in Scotland is assigned by G. T. Kivoira in 
Burl. Mag. XXI, 1912, pp. 15-25, to the twelfth century. He finds that 
while there is evidence of two periods of building in the edifice, they never- 
theless maintain an architectural unity and are both to be assigned to the 
episcopate of Robert (ca. 1130). Of the two carved crosses in the Cathedral 
Museum, the writer attributes the one wdth the interlacing ornament to a 
period no earlier than the eighth century, and scouts the derivation of suoh 
ornament from the illuminated manuscripts, believing that an Italian 
origin is to be sought for at. The other cross with foliate ornament is no 
earlier than the Conquest, and carries with it to this later date the Bew- 
castle and Ruthwell crosses. W. R. Lethaby, ibid. pp. 145-146, maintains 
the old seventh -century date of the Ruthwell Cross, basing his objections 
to Rivoira's late date on the palaeography of the inscription, the antiquity 
of the " Dream of the Holy Rood," part of which poem is inscribed on the 
Cross, the fact that tall crosses like this were set up in England in the 
seventh century, and the style of the sculptures. He also argues for the 
Coptic derivation of its ornamental motifs. 

RENAISSANCE ART 

QENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

The Tapestries of the Seven Deadly Sins. — The eight pieces known 
as the " tapestries of the seven deadly sins " are described and discussed in 
Burl. Mag. XX, 1912, pp. 210-222 and 277-289 by D. T. B. Wood. He re- 
gards the pieces as homogeneous in character, even if they do not belong to 
the same set originally. Two are in the treasury of Burgos cathedral, 
three in the Chateau de Haar in Belgium, one in the Louvre, while the present 
ownership of the rest is unknown. The subject-matter is mediaeval in 
character, being the cycle of the Redemption as it appears in the Miracle 
Plays, with the addition of the Conflict of the Virtues and Vices. The 
authorship is unknown, Destr^e having attributed them to a Maitre 
Philippe whom he identifies with a figure in the Descent from the Cross 
in Brussels, who wears the inscription " Philiep " embroidered on his robe. 
The style of the Brussels tapestry is manifestly allied to that of the " Seven 
Deadly Sins." Michiels, on the other hand, names Mabuse as the author of 
their cartoons, on what appears to Wood to be insufficient evidence. Most 
of the article is devoted to tracing the origin of the motifs in the plays of 
the fifteenth century, particularly the English Moralities. 
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Lost Drawings assigned to Raphael. — In Burl, Mag, XX, 1912, pp. 
294-301, O. FiscHEL announces his forthcoming publication of Raphael's 
drawings in ten volumes, and bespeaks the aid of students in determining 
the present whereabouts of twenty-four drawings ascribed to Raphael in 
various catalogues, but now of unknown location. The drawings are repro- 
duced in plates accompanying the article. 

The Liechtenstein Leonardo. — In Burl. Mag. XX, 1912, pp. 345-346, 
Herbert Cook reviews the evidence for the identification of the original 
of the "Portrait of a Young Lady" in the Liechtenstein collection with 
Ginevra dei Benci, and its attribution to Leonardo, and accepts both con- 
clusions without reserve. He also adduces a portrait by Lorenzo di Credi 
in the Forli gallery, which he believes to be the likeness of the same lady. 

A Legend of St. Mamas. — In the first of his articles on the Exhibition 
of Early Venetian Pictures at the Burlington Fine Arts Club, Roger Fry 
describes a series of panels, ^yq in number, of which two were exhibited 
by their owner Mr. J. Annan Bryce. Two others are in the Correr Museum, 
and the fifth in the Museo Civico at Yerona. They represent episodes in 
the life of St. Mamas of Caesarea, and are ascribed by the writer to Michele 
Giambono. A discussion of the legend of St. Mamas accompanies the 
article. {Burl Mag. XX, 1912, pp. 346-359.) Other articles on the 
Exhibition by the same writer are ibid. XXI, 1912, pp. 47-50, and 95-101, 
the last with an additional note by T. Borenius. 

The Real Name of Giovanni da Bologna. — In R. Arch. XIX, 1912, 
pp. 84-100 (2 figs.), A. DuBRULLE shows by documentary evidence that 
the real name of the sculptor from Douai, who has been called Giovanni 
Bologna (or da Bologna), was Jean (Jehan) de Boulogne (Boullongne). 
The family came to Douai from Boulogne. The Italian city did not give 
the sculptor the name of Bologna, which he adopted as a convenient form of 
his French name for use in Italy. Various details of his life are discussed. 

ITALY 

Interpretation of a Fresco. — In Boll. v4r^e,1912, pp. 41-55 and 94-114, 
G. B. PicoTTi takes issue with the interpretations hitherto proposed for the 
curious fourteenth-century fresco in the cloister of the church of S. Francesco 
at Gubbio (Fig. 5). The interesting feature of the painting is the group 
of angels carrying a church-like house, wherein Faloci saw a reference to 
the translation of the Santa Casa of Loreto. Others related the fresco to 
the legend of the Porziuncola at Assisi. Picotti, pointing out that other 
frescoes of the church depicted the story of St. Francis and his follower 
Giacomello Spada, believes that the picture represents the angels offering 
the house of Spada, which was later transformed into a church, to the 
Virgin, who appears in the centre of the fresco in the mandorla supported 
by angels. 

Notes on Italian Medals. — In Burl. Mag. XX, 1912, pp. 200-208, 
G. F. Hill writes concerning unpublished or little-known medals in the 
British Museum or elsewhere. Apropos of a series of impressions on leather 
in the Vatican library, made from a medal of Federigo, Duke of Urbino, by 
Enzola, the writer gives a brief account of the use of medals in book-binding. 
The other medals discussed are : a Maximilian I by Gian Marco Cavalli ; a 
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portrait of his son by Antonio della Torre ; Lelio Torelli by Francesco da 
Sangallo; a portrait of Bernardo Nasi; and a medal commeniorating a 
restoration of a tower in Ancona signed by Giovanni Battista Capocaccia 




Figure 5. — Fresco in Gi;rijio. 



and establishing the artist's true baptismal name, as against the "Mario" 
given him by A^asari. 

The Tombs of Lorenzo Cibo and Eleonora Malaspina at Massa. — 
Rass. (V Arte. XI. 1912, pp. 184-192. contains a discussion of the tombs of 
Lorenzo Cibo and Eleonora Malaspina in the church of S. Francesco, by 
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U. GiAMPAOLi. He finds that the reliefs which now are inserted in the. 
wall above the tomb of Lorenzo Cibo belonged originally to the tomb of 
Eleonora. The former monument is the work of Moschino di Settignano ; 
the latter is to be assigned to Aprili. 

Pictures by Sassetta. — In Eass. d'Arte, XI, 1911, pp. 202-203, Mary 
L. Berenson publishes a group of pictures relating to the legend of St. 
Anthony which are all to be attributed to Sassetta. These are : a picture 
in the Ourousoff collection representing the solitary figure of the saint in a 
landscape, which is dated at the end of the Trecento by Suida in his 
Oesterreichische Kunstschatze (I. Jahrg. 8. Heft, Taf. LYIII), but belongs 
rather to Sassetta ; two " stories " from the life of St. Anthony in the Jarves 
collection at New Haven ; and a " St Anthony assailed by Demons " in the 
Galleria Civica at Siena. 

Giacomo Antonio Spiciotti. — The only existing work of Giacomo 
Antonio Spiciotti, a Madonna with Saints, was recently added to the Parma 
gallery. L. Testi contributes to Rass. d*Arte, XII, 1912, pp. 5-8, a resume 
of the facts that are known concerning this painter. 

Minor Lombard Artists of the Quattrocento. — Under the title 
* Minor Lombard Artists of the Quattrocento ' F. Malaguzzi Valeri con- 
tributes a series of notes to Rass. dArte, XI, 1911, pp. 193-201, on Zanetto 
Bugati, Bonifacio and Benedetto Bembo, Gottardo Scotti, Leonardo Vido- 
lenghi, Donato da Montorfano, and Agostino da Yaprio. 

Gherardo Stamina. — In Abh. Sachs. Ges. XXIX, 1912, No. Y (37 pp.; 
7 pis. ; fig.), August Schmarsow reconstructs in a measure the artistic per- 
sonality of Gherardo di Jacopo, called lo Stamina, a pupil of Antonio Yene- 
ziano and precursor of Masaccio. His frescoes in the Capella Castellani 
(Santa Croce) at Florence are described in detail. Two panels (in tempera) 
in the Old Pinakothek at Munich (St. Nicholas and St. Julian) are evidently 
his work. He was an artist of power and originality, a pioneer of realism. He 
w^as in Spain (Yalencia) at least from 1398 to 1401, but the altarpiece in the 
Museo del Carmen at Yalencia, formerly ascribed to Fra Angelico, is not his 
work. The publication of the paintings in the Capilla de San Bias near the 
cathedral at Toledo and of the altarpiece of the chapel of St. Eugene in 
the cathedral itself (originally the work of a Tuscan painter between 1370 
and 1410) is urged. 

FRANCE 

Pictures from the Gallery of the Regent. — In R. Arch. XIX, 1912, 
pp. 130-136, Casimir Stryienski gives a list (with attributions derived 
from the Description des Tableaux du Palais Royal, Paris, 1727) of pictures 
formerly in the gallery of the Regent d'Orl^ans, the present whereabouts of 
which is unknown. The list includes many works ascribed to the most 
important painters of Italy, Spain, France, Germany, Flanders, and Holland. 

Jehan Fouquet and the "Antiquity des Romains." — In R. Arch. 
XIX, 1912, pp. 116-129 (6 figs.), F. de Mely shows that the enamel me- 
dallion in the Louvre with the name of Fouquet cannot be a work of that 
artist, as the technique employed was not- known until after his death. 
Mr. H. Yates Thompson, of London, has had four miniatures in his collec- 
tion reproduced by three-color process {Jean Foucquet, etc. Four Photo- 
graphic Facsimiles by Three-colour Process, London, 1903, privately printed) 
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from a book on VAntiquite des Romains. In one of these, representing the 
coronation of Alexander, are letters which can be read only Jekan and F, 
Foucquet was well known and appreciated during his lifetime, whatever 
recent writers have said to the contrary. The advantages of the three-color 
process and of carefully made photographs are emphasized. 

Robert Campin, the Maltre de Pl^malle. — In R. Arch. XVIII, 1911, 
p. 466, S. R(einach) gives briefly the facts relating to Robert Campin, as 
made probable by MM. Houtart and Hulin (of. Bull, de UAcad, de BelgiquCy 
1911). Campin was born at Valenciennes about 1375, settled at Tournai 
about 1406, painted in the studio of the Van Eycks when they were painting 
for Duke William of Bavaria-Hainaut, married a woman named Elizabeth, 
from Stockhem (near Maaseyck) . His Descent from the Cross, fragments 
of which are at Frankfort, was painted before 1430. Jacques Daret, his 
pupil, was already a painter of merit in 1434. 

A Portrait of Michelle of Prance. — In R, Arch. XIX, 1912, pp. 406- 
412 (fig.)) Hermann Nasse discusses a portrait in the collection of Baron 
V. Bissing in Munich. On the frame is the inscription " Michelle de France, 
Fille de Charles VI Roy de France et d'Isabeau de Baviere. Marine en juin 
1409 k Philippe le Bon Due de Bourgogne.'* The picture comes from the 
collection of Mrs. George Salting in London. It is to be attributed to the 
atelier of Henri Bellechose, influenced by the Flemish school. 

The School of Nice. — The Exposition of Local Painting which was 
opened at Nice in March has called forth more than one article on the art 
of Nice and its environs, the most extensive being that of L. H. Labande, 
Gaz. B.-A, IV-VII, 1912, pp. 279-297, and 379-416 (to be continued). 
After sketching the general pairimonio artisiico of the region, the writer dis- 
cusses particularly the works of Jean Miraillet, Jacques de Carolis, Jacques 
Durand, and Louis Br^a. 

BELGIUM AND HOLLAND 

Pseudo-Rembrandts. — The Old Woman plucking a Fowl in the 
Lavaigneur collection belongs to the class of pictures painted by followers 
of Rembrandt and retouched by the master, according to A. Bredius (Burl, 
Mag. XXI, 1912, pp. 164-169). The unknown pupil in this case was the 
author of the figure of the woman, while Rembrandt is responsible for the 
finely painted fowl. Another picture hitherto attributed to Rembrandt is 
the Portrait of an Old Man in the Helger-Zillessen collection at Elber- 
feld. This is shown by comparison with authenticated works to be from 
the hand of a pupil, Abraham Van Dyck. 

Perspective in the Art of the Netherlands. — K. Doehlemann con- 
tributes to Rep. /. K. XXXV, 1912, pp. 500-535, the last of his articles on 
the development of perspective in the early art of the Netherlands. He 
finds that the Van Eycks obtained good results through their careful obser- 
vation, but their perspective is the result of empirical methods. They knew, 
however, how to manage chiaroscuro with success. Roger van der Weyden, 
on the other hand, failed in his space composition ; an empiricist like the 
Van Eycks, he had little knowledge of light and shade. The depth of the 
Maitre de Fl^malle is gained by plastic means. Dirk Bouts is the first to 
use well-defined rules in the management of perspective, but he has no rival 
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in this respect until Hans Vredeman in the sixteenth century. Memling is 
uncertain in perspective composition, and it is doubtful if he had any rules 
to guide him. His effects are rather obtained by arrangement of figures 
and chiaroscuro. Gerhard David seems to confine his application of per- 
spective laws to the construction of a tiled pavement. Hans Vredeman is 
the first to assimilate the teachings of the Italians with reference to per- 
spective. 

The Painter of the Portrait of Elizabeth Bas. — In Burl, Mag, XX, 
1912, pp. 330-341, A. Bredius gives a careful analysis of the technical 
peculiarities of the portrait of Elizabeth Bas in the Rijksmuseum at 
Amsterdam, in support of his contention that the picture is not a work of 
Rembrandt's, but is to be attributed to Bol. 

The Portraits of Princes on the Ghent Altarpiece. — In R, Arch,, 
XVIII, 1911, pp. 401-418 (11 figs.), J. Six discusses the portraits on the 
Ghent altarpiece by the brothers Van Eyck. The person whom Reinach 
{R, Arch. XVI, 1910, pp. 369 fe.; AJ.A, XV, 1911, p. 581) identifies with 
John VI Palaeologus is probably his father, Manuel II Palaeologus. Another 
portrait is that of Philip the Bold, of Burgundy, not the Due de Berry. 
Further identifications are at least doubtful. The history of the Van Eycks 
is discussed. 

GERMANY 

Dtirer's Periods as an Engraver. — In his earliest work Durer stands 
from the technical point of view between Schongauer and the Hausbuch- 
meister, handling his stylus more freely and less correctly than the former, 
but lacking the pictorial fineness of the Hausbuchmeister. He was the 
first artist, however, to appreciate the possibilities and peculiarities of engrav- 
ing as opposed to painting. The early works show a nearly pure linear 
contour-modelling in the figures, with little use of shading, while the back- 
ground maintains an even tone without the application of chiaroscuro. His 
second period shows a great advance in that the treatment of light and 
shade becomes broader, and the landscape is improved with the gradations 
of tones and the consequent introduction of true distance. The figures in 
this period seem relieved on the background. In his third and best period, 
in which we find his three masterpieces, the Knight, Death, and the Devil, 
the Melancholy, and the St. Jerome, differs primarily in incorporating 
the figures into the background, and the use thereof in rendering mood. 
(F. VON ScHUBERT-SoLDERN, Mh. f, Kunstw, V, 1912, pp. 1-14.) 

An Explanation of Dtirer's Hercules. — In Rep. f, K, XXXV, 1912, 
pp. 478-480, H. Klaiber solves the enigma of this w^ood-cut by relating the 
representation to the myth of lole. The cut represents the vengeance which 
Hercules is executing upon Eurytus, the bows carried by the hero and the 
slain king referring to the archery match won by Hercules over Eurytus. 
The weeping woman would then be lole herself, while the other female 
figure may be interpreted as a Tristitia or the like, as an allegory represent- 
ing the sorrow of lole over her father's death. 

A Nurnberg Goldsmith Family. —In Rep. f. K, XXXV, 1912, pp. 481- 
499, A. Gumbel publishes documentary evidence to show that the name 
Schnitzer which occurs in the archives of Nurnberg in the middle of the 
fifteenth century as the appellation of a goldsmith and his sons is identical 
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with Schesslitzer. Both names vary iu spelling, but evidently refer to the 
same family. 

Hans "Wild. — A sm'vey of the oeuvre of the glass painter, Hans Wild of 
Ulm is given by P. Fbanki in Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. 1912, pp. 31-78. He 
was the first of the northern artists in his field to introduce perspective in 
his compositions, leaving the '* tapestry style " and ushering in the Renaissance. 
Only one of his glass paintings is signed, the Kramerfenster in Ulm, but 
his characteristics are so easily recognized that the establishment of his 
oeuvre is comparatively easy. His earliest work is found in the baptismal 
chapel of the Stiftskirche at Urach in Wurttemberg, dating from 1471. 

The Ulmer Apostelmeister. — The same hand which carved the two 
figures of the apostles on the west portal of Ulm cathedral evidently did 
the reliefs of the tomb of the Archbishop Friedrich von Saarwerden in the 
cathedral at Koln. Both works are Sluteresque to a degree, and as the Ulm 
figures are obviously the earlier (the tomb dating ca, 1415), one is able to 
trace the course of realism from the Burgundian school through the upper 
Rhenish school of Ulm to Koln, just as the same influence entered into the 
painting of Koln through the Swabian Stephan Lochner (G. Dehio, Mh.f, 
Kunstw. V, 1912, pp. 59-60). 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 

The Q-othic Church at Almaker^k. — In Dolgozatok az Erdelyi Nemzeti 
Muzeum, III, 1912, pp. 128-184 (36 figs.), V. Roth describes the late Gothic 
church built at Almakerek, Hungary, in the reign of Louis the Great (1342- 
1382). The paintings are especially interesting. These fall into three 
main groups and date from before 1405 : (1) Fifteen paintings illustrating 
the life of Christ. (2) Mary in a royal mantle, Peter and Paul, the four 
Evangelists, various saints, and the legend of Saint George. (3) 'An his- 
torical group probably connected with the Apa family. On the altar, which 
dates from the fifteenth century, is the Madonna enthroned ; and on each 
side two figures, one above the other, representing Saints Catherine, Barbara, 
Agatha, and Margaret. On the left wing is the Nativity, and the Adora- 
tion of the Magi; on the right the Death of Mary, and the Assumption. 
On the back of the movable wings are the Annunciation, Mary and Eliza- 
beth, the Circumcision, and the Presentation in the Temple. On the 
immovable wings are Saints Michael and George. In the middle of the 
predella, which is of later date, is the Resurrection. The greater part of 
the work seems to be that of a South German artist. 



AMERICAN ARCHAEOLOGY 

GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

Age of Terrace Gravels. — In Rec. Past, X, 1911, pp. 332-333, G. F. 
Wright treats briefly of ' Computing the Age of Terrace Gravels,' such as 
those of the river Styx in Medina County, Ohio, and those in the valley of 
the Killbuck, near Wooster, Ohio. These are probably "esker terraces," 
and we do not need to assign to them, in consideration of such formation, 
the immense antiquity assumed by some authorities. Dr. Wright thinks 
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that "all the earlier calculations drawn from the erosion of post-glacial 
terraces must be revised in view of the facts now known concerning the 
possible manner of their formation." 

Aboriginal Remains in the Champlain Valley. — In Am, Anthr, N. S. 
XIV, 1912, pp. 72-80 (5 pis.), G. H. Perkins has a third paper on aboriginal 
remains in the Champlain Valley, treating of hammer-stones and pestles, 
boiling stones, mortars, sinkers, sinew stones, objects of slate (knives, 
points, etc.). The meeting in this valley of Algonkians and Iroquois, and 
"the occupancy of now one site and then another by families of one or 
the other of these peoples," account for some of " the considerable variety 
in the stone and other objects found." The Champlain Valley pestles differ 
in form, etc., from those of the Mississippi Valley and farther west. He 
does not think the late knives " convincing evidence " of an Eskimo migra- 
tion or visit. 

The Mound Builders. — In Rec. Past, X, 1911, pp. 335-338 (fig.), W. 
B. NiCKERSON has a brief article on *The Mound Builders: A Plea for 
the Conservation of the Antiquities of the Central and Southern States.' 
In addition to a general account of work accomplished there is given a 
chart of a typical group of mounds, situated on the right bank of Rock 
River, below the confluence of Leaf River, three miles north of Oregon, 111. 
As evidence of progress in the attitude toward Indian remains, the author 
recalls the fact that, " in one town, ... it was, in 1876, a Sabbath pastime 
to open Indian mounds in the forenoon and in the afternoon to shoot the 
skulls thus obtained full of holes as a test of marksmanship." 

Cliff-dwellers of Los Frijoles. — In Harper's Magazine^ CXXIV, 1912, 
pp. 291-301 (10 figs.), E. Huntington treats of the remains of the cliff- 
dwellers of the Canon de los Frijoles, describing briefly houses, pictographs, 
pottery, evolution of decorative art (bird symbol), etc. The author seems 
to magnify the importance of seeming differences of culture and is of 
opinion that the cliff-dwellers were a race altogether different from the 
modern Indians. 

Archaeology of the Missouri Valley. — In Am, Anthr, N. S. XIII, 
1911, pp. 585-588 (fig.)? Gr- F. Will calls attention to a new feature in the 
archaeology of the Missouri Valley in connection with the mounds on Apple 
Creek, North Dakota, of which a more careful exploration has been made 
since mention in the American Anthropologist in 1910. These mounds, char- 
acterized by lack of artifacts in the earth of which they are composed and 
by difference in general orientation from the usual village-site mounds, 
" seem to be a new feature in the archaeology of the Missouri River region, 
or at least of that part of it in the vicinity of Bis mark, ^N". D. " They are 
as old as, or perhaps older than, the village-sites of the region. 

Winnebago Archaeology. — In Am, Anthr. IsT. S. XIII, 1911, pp. 517- 
538, Paul Radin discusses some aspects of Winnebago archaeology, treat- 
ing in particular of the nature, signification, and distribution of the mounds, 
and of the Indian tribes, past and present, inhabiting this region ; also the 
use of copper by the Indians, the problem of flint arrow-heads, etc. As to 
the mounds. Dr. Radin concludes, — "the mounds, — linear, conical and 
effigy— 1 are not mute evidences of a past mound-building epoch, but living 
prosaic structures, erected for purposes which are still remembered by 
the Winnebago of this generation." The flint arrow-heads and copper 
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implements are probably due to the Algonkian contemporaries or pred- 
ecessors of the Winnebago. 

" The Vancouver Man." — In Rec, Past. X, 1911, pp. 339-341 (2 figs.), 
H. J. Cook describes and figures a skull, in the parietal of which is em- 
bedded a stone arrow-head. This skull, obtained from J. H. Cook in 1909, 
" was found several years ago by H. F. Argyle near Vancouver, B. C, in the 
dense forest, lying almost exposed to the eye. Evidently it had been buried 
in a rock mound." The skull of the " Vancouver man," the author thinks, 
with little justification, however, "is that belonging to a man of a race 
earlier than our modern coast Indians." 

The Aztec Calendar. —In Bol. Mus. Nac. de ArqueoL 1, 1911, pp. 97-99 
(4 pi.), P. Gonzalez discusses briefly the Aztec calendar or "stone of the 
sun," set up by Axacayatl in 1481. 

Pre-Hispanic Remains at Zavaleta. — In Bol. Mus. Nac. de ArqueoL I, 
1911, pp. 83-85 (4 figs.), M. Gamio has some notes on a petroglyph, burial- 
urns with human bones, etc., found on the Hacienda de Zavaleta district of 
Chalco, State of Mexico. 

Genesis of the Maya Arch. — In Am. Anthr. N. S. XIII, 1911, pp. 501- 
516 ( pi. ; 16 figs.) ; E. H. Thompson discusses, with some detail, the origin 
and development of the Maya arch. Rejecting the prevalent opinion that 
" the entire plan of the ancient stone structures of Yucatan was developed 
elsewhere," and that, "in some unknown region the evolution of this 
structural type had been carried out until perfected," the author, from his 
long experience in Central America, finds what seems to him " conclusive 
evidence of a very typical process of development from the wa, or the native 
palm-thatched hut of Yucatan. " According to this view, " the nd is the germ 
unit of the edifice chambers, and the edifice simply a collection of nas 
expressed in stone and mortar." This interesting explanation is illustrated 
by reference to the structures themselves. Mr. Thompson's theory adds 
another proof of the native origin of American Indian art. 

Old Mexican Symbols. — In Z. Ethn. XLIII, 1911, pp. 922-929, Hugo 
KuNiKE calls attention to some fundamental resemblances in the various 
old Mexican symbols for sun, moon, and stars, especially in those of the 
two last. 

Quich^ Calendar of Guatemala. — In Anthropos, VI, 1911, pp. 402-410, 
W. Lehmann writes of the calendar of the Quiche Indians of Guatemala, 
giving on pages 403-407 the Spanish text of Cap. 36 of the unpublished 
manuscript history of Chiapas and Guatemala by P. F. Ximinez, which 
deals with this subject. 

The Fish-symbol. — In Anthropos, VIT, 1912, pp. 206-229 (3 figs.), 
H. KuNiKE has an interesting article on the fish as a symbol of fertility 
among the forest Indians of South America, covering all aspects of the 
question and dealing with fish-dances, fish-ornaments, etc. ; the fish in art, 
religion, mythology, and folk-lore. Worth noting is Kunike's opinion that 
the uluri, or three-cornered bark apron of the Bakairi women, is really a 
folded mereshu-^sh. The fish-form of the " bull-roarer " is also referred to. 
Fish-amulets are numerous. 

Stone Collars and Three-pointed Stones of the "West Indies. — In 
Am. Anthr. N. S. XIII, 1911, pp. 489-493 (pi. ; 2 figs.), H. J. Browne 
treats briefly of the stone collars and three-pointed stones of the West 
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Indies (Porto Rico and Haiti), on the basis of a careful examination of the 
splendid collection in the U. S. National Museum at Washington. The 
author concludes that "the slender ovate rings represent the female sex- 
organ expanded as at the moment of parturition." The so-called "elbow- 
rings " are " the panels of rings, broken perhaps in the process of manufacture, 
and then finished as fragments." Of the three-pointed idols, one type rep- 
resents " the protuberant abdomen of the pregnant female," with at one end 
a head or a breech presentation of the child ; another type is marked by 
a ruptured hymen. Mr. Browne thinks these stone objects may have had 
ceremonial use in connection with marriage and maidenhood and in reli- 
gious ceremonials connected with pregnancy, etc. The stone rings may have 
been used as "a sort of primitive delivery chair," and the three-pointed 
stones may have been placed on the abdomens of pregnant women. The 
author thinks that the Arawak makers of these stone objects may have 
"utilized the superior hardness of native iron, whether with an edge or 
not," and also that "they knew how to use a primitive blow -pipe and could 
produce a blue flame to aid in boring holes in stone." 



